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CONFORMATION OF BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE. 





There are few farming subjects 
about which there is more general 
and costly ignorance than that of the 
conformation of beef and dairy cat- 
tle. In his article last week Dr. Bur- 


large-framed cows taking on flesh 


easily and looking smooth and plump. 


Group three contained cows lacking 
in depth and width of body. The 
records for one year are averaged 


DAIRY AND BEEF TYPES OF THE SAME BREED 





A—(Jersey)—Dairy type: 





B_Peef type: large frame, small udder development, taking on flesh easily, smooth and 
plump. 


kett briefly discussed this topic, and 
in future issues of The Progressive 
Farmer will have still more to say 
about it. Meanwhile we give here- 
with two cuts representing the beef 
and dairy types, and the reader will 
get a clearer conception of the mat- 
ter by reading again in this connec- 
tion Dr. Burkett’s paragraph, “What 
is the type?” on page 2 of our last 
number, 

In a study of dairy cows at the 
Connecticut Storrs Station sometime 
ago the whole dairy herd, composed 
of Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires, 
and grades of different breeds, was 
divided into three groups solely on 
the basis of form and stype. Group 
one,designated as the dairy group,in- 
cluded cows with spare and deep 
bodies and well sprung ribs. Group 
two, styled the beef group, included 





in the following table by types and 
breeds: 
Noof Cost Milk Cost But. Cost 


cows. fvoud. pro-1000!bs pro- 1 Ib- 

duc’d milk. d’c’d bnt. 

Dols. Lbs. Cts Lbs, Cts 

PRBIOF soscciase 16 = 41.€6 6.190 69 35l 120 

ORT icin 88.59 8,916 100 217 18.1 
Lacking 

depth........ 6 89.83 5,322 77 267 149 


The dairy type, compared with the 
beef type, produced on the average 
per cow 134 pounds more butter and 
2,274 pounds more milk; yielded 
$20.94 more ~rofit in butter and 
$19.68 more in milk; produced milk 
at 31 cents less per hundred and but- 
ter at 6.1 cents less per pound. 

These figures indicate none too 


strongly how much of profit or loss 
is involved in this matter of tyne. 
Dr. Burkett’s future articles deal- 
ing with this matter, and the Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins previously mentioned, 
should be carefully studied by cattle- 
owners everywhere. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS 
Harry Thinks that Every Man Should 
Have a Flower Garden, 


CXXXVII. 


Editor Progressive Farmer: 


Many farmers would like to please 
their wives and daughters—and they 
certainly deserve a great deal they 
do not get. Now go to work and 
build a flower garden so that the la- 
dies can have a place to grow flow- 
ers. Give them some fertilizer and 
manure so that the growth will be 
luxuriant. If it is necessary, go in 
and help them make some mounds, 
ete. A place fifteen or twenty yards 
square is large enough. 

When you make up your order for 
garden seed, let them include a few 
choice flower seed. Your meals may 
be a little later and some other work 
delayed, but the satisfaction on 
wife’s face and the rose on daugh- 
ter’s cheek ought to compensate for 
all you may lose. Then when sum- 
mer comes and the beautiful flowers 
begin to show their brilliant colors 
and the pretty boquets placed in the 
parlor to send its fragrant perfumes 
over the house, it is then that we 
men can begin to know the value of 
flowers. 

With all the works of man nothing 
has been made equal to one beautiful 
flower. “Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like on of these”— 
referring to the lilies which were 
scattered over the beautiful valleys 
where Christ was teaching the multi- 
tude. A traveler said: “When I go 
to a place and see a lot of flowers, 
I know the character of those peo- 
ple and do not hesitate to spend the 
night there, for there is nothing to 
be afraid of. On the other hand, if 
there are no flowers, I always feel 
uneasy and often hunt 
house.” 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
realizing the importance of beauti- 
fying the stations along its line, 
made flower gardens at its main sta- 
tions, and the writer does not re- 
member seeing a more pleasing sight 
than the garden at Hamlet. Of 
course, it is not expected that a far- 
mer will have a fountain, ete., but 
he can have one on a smaller scale. 

While we are not much of a dog 
man, yet we believe in treating all 
dumb animals humanely; that is, we 
believe in giving them proper treat- 
ment. Most people do not build 
houses or places for the dogs to 
sleep in, but let them hunt a place 
under the dwelling or barn, or Jack 


another 





may go over to a neighbor’s house 
and howl and bark because he is so 
cold. Now, all you have to do to 
make him a comfortable house is to 
get a goods-box and close it up, ex- 
cepting a hole just large enough for 
the dog to get in, then place a lot 
of litter (straw, old sacks, ete.), in 
the box and place the box under the 
south side of a building with the door 
fronting the south and Jack will 
want no better house. The bedding 
should be taken out and burnt every 
two or three months in order to de- 
stroy fleas. 


HARRY FARMER. 





PERE’S SOME GOOD ADVICE FOR 
YOU. 





Cotton Farmers Should Learn the Lesson 
Taught by the Tobacco Farmer’s Re- 
turn to the One-crop System. 

Editors Progressive Farmer: 


If you can give me space in your 
columns I would love to say a few 
words to my farming friends about 
the big cotton crop they are fixing to 
plant this spring. I say big crop, 
for I can see that is what they are up 
to—hardly any wheat or oats sown: 
all thedand saved for cotton. 

-Have you forgotten that it was 
difficult to get labor to work the last 
crop, and it a small one, and that 
part of it is in the field yet? One 
dollar a hundred has been offered in 
this county for picking—something 
unheard of before, and the negroes 
will not work for that. This year’s 
crop will be a_ costly one, unless 
guano, seed, labor, and everything 
that it takes to make cotton is high. 

Had not you better prepare well 
a part of your land and put in some 
oats this spring and try to have some 
feed for your stock and leave a few 
acres to sow in peas? Then just 
plant your best pieces in cotton and 
see that you put plenty of good 
guano on it and work it well. I 


know that the price of cotton is 
high and the temptation is great, 
but just take a trip over in one of 
the counties that raise tobacco and 
ask them for their experience with 
the one-crop system last year. Take 
my advice and raise something to 
eat and then all the cotton vou can. 
BLAKE JOHNSON. 


Gaston Co., N. C. 





Mrs. G. P. Drum, we believe, takes 
the lead in the matter of butter sell- 
ing. For the past tw&tve months she 
has sold from one cow, in butter 
alone, $47.50, besides using all that 
was necessary for family use. She 
also kept five hogs on the butter- 
milk that will average 200 pounds 
apiece.—Newton Enterprise. 
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Soils, Crops and Fertilizers 


CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


State Chemist North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inqriries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











COMPOSTS AND COMPOSTING. 


This is the season for making composts, and a 
great many requests come to us for compost 
formulas for special purposes where it is desired 
to use certain materials on hand. It is not possi- 
ble, or desirable, to cover special needs in an ar- 
ticle of the scope of this one. 


Composting is much less resorted to now than 
in former years when fertilizers were not so much 
used, and there is some question as to the economy 
of throwing up and hauling ditch bank and fence 
corner dirt for composts. The other materials 
which are available for this purpose, and the em- 
ployment for labor and teams, are to be consider- 
ed in the phase of the compost question. 

The following is a good formula for compost 
for general purposes, using materials present on 
all farms: 


Pounds. 
Barnyard manure, rich dirt or 
PAGING 6655 e465 aissete- as Fier OO 
Acid phosphate .... 200 
1 SED Tig ae Ne Rn ee a RP 50 
Total ~~ 2,000 


With average barnyard manuré, the above com- 
post would contain phosphoric acid, 1.7 per cent; 
potash, .7 per cent, and ammonia, .6 per cent. 
One ton of this compost is worth between 500 and 
600 pounds of the average fertilizer containing 8 
per cent of available phosphoric acid, 2 per cent 
of potash, and 2 per cent of ammonia. It should 
be applied at the rate of 600 to 1,600 pounds per 


acre in the drill, 1,400 pounds of the compost be- |, 


ing about equal to an application of 400 pounds of 
the 8-2-2 fertilizer. 


MAKING THE COMPOST. 


The compost may be made under shelter or out 
of doors. In either case select a place where the 
soil is compact and arrange it so that the water 
that may run through the heap will not drain from 
it. Put down the materials in alternate layers; 
first, a layer 3 to 6 inches thick, according to the 
size of the compost to be made, of the manure, 
wood’s mould, or rich dirt, then sprinkle upon this 
layers of acid phosphate and kainit, and continue 
in this way to put down alternate layers of the 
materials till the compost is complete. If dry, 
the manure, mould, ete., should be moistened by 
sprinkling with water and the heap should be 
brought to a conical shape, covered with dirt, 
perferably rich dirt, and thoroughly compacted 
to prevent undue entrance of air, which brings 
about heating and injurious fermentation of the 
heap. The compost must be watched, ad if it be- 
comes hot, a hole should be made in the side and 
toward the top and water poured in to cool it. 
This is likely to be the case if made under shelter, 
while out of doors in the winter and early spring 
the rains dare apt to be sufficient to keep it moist 
but here there is danger of loss, especially of the 
very soluble potash and_ phosphoric acid, from 
leaching, and the heaps made out of doors need 
careful watching to see that they do not get too 
hot just after making and between rains, and more 
especially to see that they are thoroughly covered 
with dirt and compacted, so as to make the water 
run mostly off the sides instead of through the 
heap and draining off with the most valuable part 
of the manure. The heap should remain 40 to 60 
days, and may stayJonger. Before using it should 
be thoroughly cut up and mixed with hoes and 
shovels, or else distribute so as to secure mixing. 
If the manure, wood’s mould and dirt are reason- 
ably free from litter and trash, the mixture may 
be put through a sand screen and be in condition 





to drill as other fertilizers are. This will require 
care in selecting the manure, mould and dirt. 

Unquestionably there is great advantage, if it 
is not indeed an absolute necessity, to save 
scrupulously all the manure and other waste ma- 
terial on and around the farm, to assist in main- 
taining or increasing its productiveness. One way 
to do this is to use the compost in some way simi- 
lar to that suggested in the foregoing. Another, 
and I think cheaper, unless the compost is made 
at a time when the farm labor ts not profitably 
occupied with other things, is to apply the ma- 
nure, wood’s mould, ete., broadeast, where there 
are large quantities of them, or in the drill, when 
the amounts are limited and less than 1,500 to 2,- 
000 pounds to the acre, and drill the acid phos- 
phate and kainit or other materials on them. This 
saves the cost of mixing. Each plan has its ad- 
vantages and each farmer can decide for himself 
which best suits his individual case, and which will 
enable him to save to best advantage these exceed- 
ingly important and valuable fertilizer materials 
on and about the farm, and which go to waste, or 
partial waste in far too many cases. 

COMPOST WITH COTTON SEED 


Frequently cottonseed are used as fertilizer. 
One difficulty in the way of their use is the kill- 
ing of the seed, so as to prevent them from sprout- 
ing and growing. A common custom is to pile 
them in the field early in the spring and allow 
them to become wet and afterwards heat. They 
are then put in the drill as other fertlizers, or 
sometimes broadeast. They are also killed by 
composting, and the following compost with cot- 
tonseed is a well-balanced and rich one for general 
farm crops: 


Pounds. 
Cottonseed, 13 1-8 bushels........ 400 
Acid phosphate .......5.5. 300 
WROREMVER a. cep rc Panciceiertg Sais Ove aI 15 
Barnyard manure, rich dirt, ete. ... 1,225 
RGtAll icc ete . 2,000 


This compost will contain phosphoric acid, 2.6 
per cent; potash, .9 per cent; ammonia, 1.1 per 
cent. One ton of it is worth between 800 and 900 
pounds of the average fertilizer containing 8 per 
eent available phosphorie acid, 2 per cent am- 
monia, and 2 per cent potash, and a good applica- 
tion for cotton would be 600 to 1,200 pounds in 
the drill and for corn 400 to 800 pounds in the 
drill. 

COMPOST WITH COTTON-SEED MEAL. 


Cottonseed meal may replace the seed in the 
preceding compost. In fact, it is much better to 
use some of the insoluble forms of nitrogen, or 
ammonia, in composts rather than nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia, which are already in 
easily soluble condition and ready to feed plants. 
Besides, there is not the same danger of loss when 
materials like cottonseed, cottonseed meal, ete., 
are used, as when nitrate of soda, and sulphate of 
ammonia are employed. The following compost, 
with cottonseed meal, is some richer than the one 
with seed already given: 


Pounds. 

Cottonseed meal .........scsecce0-. 200 
Acid phosphate ..... Sten ctete au teaD 
1 ETT 1 (0 
Barnyard manure, etc......... 1,375 
MD OEAN < 4's sa Siclec peaehicckanen eon 


This mixture will contain phosphoric acid, 2.8 
per cent; potash, 1.0 per cent; ammonia, 1.2 per 
cent. One ton of this is equal in fertilizing value 
to about one-half ton of a mixed fertilizer con- 
taining 8 per cent available phosphoric acid, 2 per 
cent ammonia, and 2 per cent potash. A good ap- 
plication of it for cotton would be 400 to 800 
pounds in the drill, and for corn, 300 to 600 
pounds in the drill. 

USE OF LIME IN THE COMPOST 


Where lime is used at all in the making of com- 
post, it should not be put in contact with either 
the barnyard manure or acid phosphate, as it has 





an injurious action on both of these, endanger- 
ing the loss of ammonia from the manure by set- 
ting it free and enabling it to pass off in the air, 
and rendering the phosphoric acid of the cid 
phosphate insoluble. Where sour muck or black 
soil is used the lime mixed with these would cor- 
rect the acidity or sourness and be beneficial. 





Growing Ginseng. 


Replying to our inquiry from a Progressive 
Farmer reader at Macclesfield, in regard to grow- 
ing ginseng, Prof. W. F. Massey writes: “Please 
say to your correspondent that if he lives in the 
warmer section of the State there is not the slight- 
est chance that the culture of ginseng will be a 
suecess. I do not know what county Macclesfield 
is in, and the Postal Guide I have does not give 
that office. In the high mountain section is the 
only part of the State where there is any prospect 
that the plant will thrive, and my own opinion is 
that the only people who will make money out of 
it are those who are now selling seed and sets to 
planters. It takes from three to five years under 
favorable conditions to make a crop. The only one 
in this State who has done anything with the plant 
is H. P. Kelsey, of Linville, Mitchell County. 
Your correspondent might write to him for infor- 
mation and plants.” 





About the Boll Weevil. 


Prof. L. O. Howard, chief entomologist of the 
Agricultural Department, in his annual report for 
1908, says there is no probability that the cotton 
boll weevil will ever be prevented by either arti- 
ficial or natural causes from reaching all portions 
of the cotton belt, but that experiments have 
proven that it is possible to make cotton growing 
profitable in spite of the weevil, and by no other 
means than a few simple expedients in planting 
and managing the crop. These expedients, he 
said, consisted of a careful selection of seed, early 
planting and thorough cultivation of the crop, 
which enabled the department to produce at Cal- 
vert, Tex., without any appreciable extra expense, 
a crop of one bale to 1.5 acres. The average 
production in the United States is one bale to 2.3 
acres. Professor Howard adds: 

“The work against the Mexican cotton boll 
weevil in Texas will be carried on during the 
whole of the fiscal year. An additional field as- 
sistant has been appointed, and $30,000 will be ex- 
pended in this work on cotton insects. The De- 
partment has, by contract with owners, established 
experiment stations at Victoria, San Antonia, 
Austin, Calvert, Alford, Hetty and Wharton, in 
the infected territory. The possible spread of the 
cotton boll weevil to other States will be carefully 
watched and considered. The recent occurrence 
of the insect in the experimental cotton plantation 
near New Orleans is an indication of the fact that 
this investigation must be continued for some 
time to come and that a strong effort must be 
made to prove to the cotton planters of the South 
that by cultural methods cotton may be grown in 
spite of the weevil. Investigations, made early 
in the season, show that the cotton boll weevil 
exists in Cuba, and that it has probably always 
existed in that island. This point is an important 
one, as it renders commercial relations between 
Cuba and our gulf ports an element of some 
danger to the cotton.”—Washington Cor. Raleigh 
Morning Post. 





We usually raise some turnips, but never dis- 
covered their value for feeding hogs until last 
winter. As a part ration for hogs of all ages at 
a time when pastures failed, they were eaten 
with much relish, and were of undoubted value. 
While they are not of as great value as beets or 
artichokes, they may be raised late in the season 
as a catch crop, can be produced in large quanti- 
ties at small cost and are of such undoubted value 
that we shall plan to have a good supply of them. 
—J. H. Eyerly, Lincoln, Mo. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agriculture, N. C. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. . 
Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











STARTING A DAIRY FARM. 


I have just received a letter from a young man 
in this State who wishes to start a dairy farm of 
his own. He says he is near a town that will read- 
ily support two good dairies, but so far there is 
none. He has no money, but owns a separator and 
is interested in dairying. He can rent land at five 
or six dallars an acre, and buy good cows at 
$30 each. He has faith in the dairy, and prefers 
that business to growing cotton. He asks if he 
shall take a position at some place and earn a few 
hundred dollars before he begins the business for 
himself, or shall he begin at once and do the best 
he can. How I enjoy to get a letter like this one! 
I ean say right now that this young man is going 
to sueceed. I have given these facts to the reader 
because it is a fair example of a good many let- 
ters that come to me. In the first place, I believe 
this young man will be wise to begin the business 
at once. I do not want him to think for a moment 
that he is obliged to go off and earn some money 
before he starts in business for himself. I think 
it best to arrange right now and start in on a 
small scale. He has several things to do. He 
most get his cows, and build up « trade and raise 
some feed. Now, it doesn’t take a lot of money 
to do this, and then there is a happy feature 
about dairying that applies to no other business, 
which is this—the very first day that a cow is pur- 
chased, she begins to bring in money. I think 
our young man ean easily arrange to get one cow 
when she costs only thirty dollars. Now we will 
assume that this first month she will give three 
gallons of milk daily; that is twenty-four pounds, 
which should retail at four cents per pound, or 
ninety-six cents per day; and thirty days would 
mean $28.80. Now, some cows will do better than 
this, and there are many places that milk will sell 
for more than I have suggested here; and at the 
end of the first months the receipts will be suffici- 
ent to purchase another cow. Also this will give 
our young man time to secure more customers and 
he ean take care of two cows, and at the end of 
the second month he will reecive enough money 
from the sale of the milk to purchase a couple 
more cows. and so on. Now it doesn’t take long 
in this way to get a head of cight or ten, or a 
dozen cows. The income with this number is 
large, and still one man can readily milk and feed 
a dozen cows and sell and deliver the milk. 

Now you ask: Where did the feed come from ? 
You paid for the cows, but not the feed, you say. 
Well, now, let us remember we had but one cow 
the first month and it required only three or four 
dollars for this. Besides the labor necessary for 
the care of a single cow was not much, and there 
was a good deal of time to spare; sufficient in 
every respect to“earn, at odd times, enough not 
only for feeding that single cow that first month, 
but also to feed two cows the second month; and 
so on with the feed. The manure that will be 
made will be a good bottom for some forage crops 
that can be planted at once. And so planting can 
go on month after month during nearly every 
month of the coming year; and with these crops 
coming in, there is a diminishing cost in the feed 
bill. 

Now about the land: It can be rented for five 
or six dollars per acre. Well, that means this land 
is worth about $75 per acre, if that rent is 
charged. If it is, it is good land. I should prefer 
to buy ten or fifteen acres to be paid for in a year 
say. Now you think, my reader, we are “way off.” 
Only ten or fifteen acres. Well, I know one dairy 
farm that contains just fourteen acres, and it 
supports thirty cows. Don’t you think, therefore, 





that a farm of ten or fifteen acres will be sufficient 
to provide feed and stable for a single cow at first, 
and then a dozen? I am sure it will. 

Now if our young friend can buy a small farm 
on a@ year’s time, providing he has no mongy to pay 
eash for it, I think his own experience will show 
that at the end of the year, he will not only own 
his cows, but he will have a neat little sum to ap- 
ply to the cost of his farm and, and if he doesn’t 
have to pay too much for it, he will clear it with 
the end of his first year. That will be pretty good, 
won’t it? Yes, but it is not over-drawn. It will 
be a good deal better than working for some one 
for $50 a month; and then think how much is 
gained by starting in this small way rather than 
going off to earn money before going into the 
dairy business. The business is started; the cus- 
tomers are secured; a ten-acre farm is nearly or 
wholly paid for, and ten or a dozen cows are 
owned. This is just what it means. It means a 
paid-up capital of $600 or $700 for that first year; 
and now our young man is ready to weed out his 
less paying cows, perhaps purchase a few more, 
enlarge his plant and expand in various ways the 
second year. It doesn’t take much capital to run 
a ten-acre farm. And the second year will add to 
the stock, the equipment and the fertility of the 
land. With all that manure added to the land, 
my! what a crop of cowpeas for feed and rye for 
soiling; and that soil will get better each year as 
well. 

I think such a plan as this is the practical way. 
It permits a feeling of the way. It prepares the 
beginner and fits lives for each difficulty and 
brings’ the beginner’s mistakes down to the 
minimum. 

This is the way we are going to build up the 
dairy industry in our State. The small beginning 
is what counts. We are going to do the same way 
with sheep and hogs and other eattle, and after 
awhile we are going to enlarge our herds and cut 
down the fertilizer bills. In fact, we are going 
to redeem our lands, and our young men are going 
to make a new agriculture. 

Yes, young man, go ahead. Your industry, your 
enthusiasm, your determination and your faith 
will lead you to suecess. You will prosper, for 
every dairyman who loves his work sueeeeds. The 
dairy farm is a good place for the young man; 
yes, go ahead. It will pay you to think about it 
to-night. : 





Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cattle. 


A deseription of the different types of beef and 
dairy, how to judge them and withal general in- 
formation on this subject constitutes a valuable 
bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, by 
Andrew M. Soule, Vice-Director of the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station. The title chosen, “Con- 
formation of Beef and Dairy Cattle,’ does not 
seem a popular selection since the word “confor- 
mation” in its ordinary sense does not carry the 
significance intended in this bulletin, where, in 
connection with beef and milch cattle it means 
a correct index to their every characteristic and 
attribute. Unless a man has a knowledge of con- 
formation, Mr. Soule says, and is able to perceive 
defects in the living animal, he is not likely to 
succeed as a breeder or feeder. Many feeders 
put in their stalls, cattle with tremendous devel- 
opment in the fore quarter, where the bone and 
offal predominate, and furnish the butcher ani- 
mals small and undeveloped in the region of the 
loin and hind quarter, where the most valuable 
and useful cuts are obtained. A knowledge of 
stock-judging would soon eradicate such methods 
and results in a vast improvement in live stock 
and a large financial gain to those engaged in 
feeding cattle. Learning to be a competent judge, 
says Professor Soule, is not such a difficult matter 
as one might imagine and he proceeds to lay down 
some rules accompanied with numerous cuts and 
diagrams of cattle of beef and dairy types. 





Throughout the entire manual, the Professor 
urges improvement of stocks. Especially he says 
is the South losing millions of dollars annually 
through feeding scrubs where the same care, at- 
tention and cost would produce improved and 
profitable animals. 

“When we consider,” he concludes, “how readi- 
ly improvement can be _ effected on the native 
stocks of the country through the medium of the 
pure-bred sire, it is a mystery hard to explain why 
so little advancement should be witnessed at the 
present time. Are we not on the threshold of bet- 
ter things, a more intelligent system of breed- 
ing, more thinking in connection with our stock 
industries? The dollars and cents in the business 
lie behind the present wall of ignorance and 
apathy, but they are surely there and will be gath- 
ered in by the man who breeds and feeds stock 
after a modern and rational system.” 





Live Stock Breeders Should Advertise. 
Roane’s Va., Jan. 5, 1904. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir:—I wrote recently to Mr. G. W. 
Koriser, our Commissioner of Agriculture, in- 
quiring where I would be likely to find a couple of 
Devon bull calves for self and neighbor, at mod- 
erate price, and he has referred me to you. Have 
you any Devons, or can you give me name and 
address of any breeder of Devons in North Caro- 
lina—the nearer to Virginia the better? 


Yours truly, 
T. J. MEREDITH. 


The foregoing letter is but a sample of many 
that are received every month at The Progressive 
Farmer office. Breeders of improved stock of any 
kind should advertise in our columns. We make 
a special rate on breeders’ ads, and shall be glad 
to quote terms to any one interested. 





Test Your Seed— How to Do It. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


The appearance of the seed catalogues recalls 
that most of us determined last year, when some 
seeds failed to come up, that we would test the 
germinative qualities,next year,of every lot of seed 
purchased. Seed testing is a simple matter and it 
affords great satisfaction to the planter. Seed- 
men claim, and with some truth, that they get 
much blame not due them through seeds failing to 
germinate from cultural reasons. If the indoors 
test is made, the farmer knows. If 90 per cent of 
his best seeds sprout all right in the kitchen test, 
and when he plants his beet rows he only gets half 
a stand, he knows the trouble was not with the 
seed. 

All that is needed is a flat dish or pan and some 
cotton, kept moist, in a warm room. Some seeds 
will sprout in twenty-four hours; some take a 
week, the time also depending somewhat upon the 
conditions of the room. The virility of some 
seeds, such as radish, cabbage and clover, can be 
tested by dropping them on a hot stove. If they 
are alive, the heat will form steam from their 
inside moisture and they will explode and pop. If 
we are going to make these seed tests, we don’t 
want to put off too long ordering the seeds. 


M. L. G. 
Burke Co., N. C. 





Green feeds for laving hens, which add to the 
palatability of the ration, also furnish a large 
amount of nutrition, and undoubtedly help to 
keep hens in “condition.” 

The New York Station recommends for winter 
feeding, clover, alfalfa and immature grasses, and 
states that these contain more of needed lime 
than do grains. The liberal feeding of dried 
young clover and grasses will generally insure 
deep orange colored yolks, which are preferred by 
many buyers to pale yellow ones. 

If there is a good big window or two on the 
south and east fronts of the hen-house, an ocea- 
sional dashing down with water or a quick wash- 
ing once in a while should not be overlooked. The 
brightness and warmth of the winter sun is often- 
times largely diminished by accumulated dust and 
cobwebs. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


' Ex-Gov. John Young Brown, of Kentucky, died 
Henderson, Ky. 



























































Capt. Richmond P. Hobson announced his can- 
‘dacy for Congress in Alabama. 


Gen. Rafael Reyes, the Colombian special en- 
oy, is getting ready to leave Washington. 

' Hon. Marcus A. Hanna was re-elected Senator 
> the Legislature of Ohio in session at Colum- 
‘is, Ohio. 

_ Fifty persons lost their lives in the sinking of 
' passenger steamer in a storm off the coast of 
“ashington. 

, The Democratic State Committee of Massachu- 
.tts endorses the nomination of Richard Olney 
r President. 


, A warm contest is expected in the Senate over 
e confirmation of the nomination of General 
; ood to be Major-General. 


Mayor Tom Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, won 
s fight for 3-cent car fares, the Cleveland com- 
‘ny agreeing to grant them. 

Bills were introduced in both Houses of Con- 
“ess to create a national board of arbitration for 
e settlement of labor troubles. 


'The Senate passed the House Bill appropriat- 
-g $500,000 for fighting the cotton boll weevil 
tid eradicating the foot and mouth disease. 
‘In the Senate Mr. Carmack, of Tennessee,’made 
) bitter attack on President Roosevelt in connee- 
on with the Administration’s Panama policy. 
Col. Charles Denby, one of the foremost author- 
‘ies on China and for a long time United States 
_inister to that country, died at Jamestown, 
oy . 
Gen. S. D. Lee will ast as General Gordon’s suc- 
‘ssor in command of the U. C. V. until the elec- 
on to be held next summer at the reunion in 
: ashville. 


' The next Democratic National Convention will! 
'+held in St. Louis, beginning July 6. This deci- 

on was reached by the Democratic National 

ommittee. 

The House adopted a resolution calling upon 

'ie Attorney-General to state what money has 
}een expended in enforcing the Anti-Trust law, 
| not incompatible with public interest. 


Ex-Congressman Edmund H. Driggs, convicted 
| = receiving a commission on supplies sold to the 
| mited States Postoffice Departinent, was sen- 
'mceed in New York to one day in jail and fined 
| 10,000, which was paid. 


The funeral of Generol Gordon in Atlanta was 
ttended by many strangers from distant cities 
_ad States, besides Confederate veterans, military 
A ad civic organizations from all parts of the 
- outh. 


» Russia intimated to the United States that she 
Vill respect the rights of all nations in Manchu- 
) a obtained by treaty with China. Her notifica- 
fon to Germany along the same lines is consid- 
Hred a positive promise. This makes war with 
apan less likely. 


| Charles M. Schwab, through his counsel, admit- 
(2d in the Federal Court at Newark, N. J., the 
i isolvency of the United States Shipbuilding 
| ‘ompany, and the necessity for a permanent re- 
| 2iver, but counsel for the bondholders alleged 
/raud and demanded that Schwab answer ques- 
; ons. 

) Buckner is now the oldest of living Confederate 
| ieutenant-Generals, at the age of 80; Stewart is 
|2, Lee is 71, and Wheeler is 67. Of the Major- 
Stenerals Bate is 77, Ransom is 77, Butler is 67, 
Irench is 85, Churchill is 79, Hoke is 66, Law is 
7, Fitz Lee is 68, G. W. C. Lee is 71, Lomax is 
)8, Martin is 80, and Rosser is 67. 





The Bull Campaigns in Cotton: A Review. 


The cotton crop is still subject to guesswork in 
the final counting. The Government estimate, 
made public in December, is the lever under thir- 
teen-cent cotton. In past years the Government 
estimate has averaged about 8 per cent short of 
the actual crop. And 8 per cent, added to the 
forecast of 9,962,039 bales, would go far toward 
easing the present crisis. This is what the manu- 
facturers and the “bear” speculators are still hop- 
ing for in the last ditch, but they dare not hope 
for much cheaper cotton in 1904, even if there 
is a break in this crop’s prices. 

In reality, there were three speculative cam- 
paigns, separately conducted, in 1903. The first 
was led by Theodore H. Price, formerly a mem- 
ber of a firm which failed for $15,000,000 several 
years ago in an attempt to corner the cotton crop. 
Undaunted, he got on his feet, and last winter 
again took the centre of the stage. Iiis war cry 
was that prices were too low to harmonize with 
the demands. He bought options right and left, 
until the “Price crowd” had boomed the price 
to eight and a half cents. Then the speculative 
world said cotton was too dear, and predicted 
another collapse for Price. He agreed with them 
that the limit had been reached, and began to sell 
as furiously as he had bought. The effect was 
violent. Cotton dropped two and three dollars a 
bale, and it was believed this was only the begin- 
ning of the slump. 

SULLY COMES ON THE SCENE. 


But while Price was “getting out from under,” 
an inconspicuous young man from Providence 
was quietly buying cotton. The eight and a half 
cent price had no terrors for him. Old brokers 
of the New York Cotton Exchange began to ask: 
“Who is this Sam J. Sully?” Nineteen years ser- 
vice in a Providence cotton house had given him 
a thorough knowledge of the business from plan- 
tation to mill, For two years he had been work- 
ing out a theory that cotton must advance. In 
business journeys through the Svuth, Sully had 
seen the cottonseed oil mills enrich the grower, 
until this by-product of the crop was distributing 
a hundred million dollars yearly. 

But the prime seed of the first picking was go- 
ing to the oil mills, and an inferior quality going 
into the ground for seed of the next year’s crop. 
Sully deduced the theory that poor seed meant less 
cotton per acre. In 1902, for example, the cot- 
ton acreage increased by three million acres, with 
another million acres planted last year, yet the 
production fell off. After Price retreated, he 
bought while brokers fell over each other to seil 
him cotton they did not have. Presently cotton 
was nine cents, and the Providence broker came 
into the open, as one of the largest buyers ever 
known. He was fought by the other speculative 
interests combined, but he put cotton up to ten 
cents and begged manufacturers to buy before 
they had to pay more. 

The exchanges recalled the collapses engineered 
by John Inman and Peter Labouisse, and said 
there could never be a successful corner in cotton. 
Sully had all the backing he wanted among his 
New England friends. In May he had the market 
by the throat. When he had forced the price to 
eleven cents, and added a hundred and thirty mil- 
lions to the value of the crop, he was satisfied for 
a time, and he began to sell. In a month he was a 
millionaire. 

BROWN BEGAN WHERE SULLY LEFT OFF. 


Meantime appeared a new group of specula- 
tors, led by W. P. Brown, a New Orleans cotton 
merchant. Brown invaded New York with the 
prestige of having cleaned up two millions in a 
“squeeze” in New Orleans four years ago. When 
he appeared in the New York Cotton Exchange, 
and hinted that he had come to take the control 
where Sully had dropped it, the brokers were 
frenzied by his crushing tacties. 

He took eleven-cent cotton, and by bolder as- 





saults drove it skyward, until he had contracted 
for two hundred thousand bales of the July de- 
livery. Then Wall Street wanted to know how 
he was going to pay for it. When settling time 
came Brown was ready with the ten millions of 
cash needed, much of it French capital, according 
to current report. He had his grip on the New 
York and New Orleans markets so tight that the 
climax came when he walked into the pit and bid 
the record-breaking price of thirteen cents for a 
thousand bales of August cotton, and not a bale 
was offered because he had it all. He had bought 
four times as much cotton as was actually in the 
country. 

Sully left the field after sclling out, and went 
over to take a fling at the Liverpool market, which 
he drove to the edge of panic. The Brown cam- 
paign culminated late in September. Then came 
a lull, until the gloomy Government report was 
flung like an explosive shell into the cotton pit. 
Sully’s estimate was within twenty-four thousand 
bales of the official figures, and he put the “bears” 
to flight. 

When the report from Washington was read in 
the New York Exchange, the trading smashed 
all records of a unique year. Values of more 
than a million and a half bales of “real” and 
“future” cotton were tossed to and fro by a mob 
of roaring, jostling maniacs. 

One of the most significant features of the 
strained situation is the great drop in shipments 
of cotton goods to China, which has been a rapid- 
ly increasing outlet for American production. 
The pressure of increased cost of manufacturers, 
and the necessity of charging higher prices for 
them, reduced shipments to China from 23,759,- 
038 yards in September, 1902, to 3,337,050 yards 
in September, 1903, or almost to nothing, and 
from 278,651,517 for the first nine months of 1902, 
to 167,966,879 yards for the same period of this 
year. This happened before cotton had reached 
its present price level.—Collier’s Weekly. 





Socialism Losing Ground. 


Not long ago, Socialism seemed to be making 
swift advances all over the world. Now the march 
looks like a retreat. Recent events in this and 
other countries certainly show a reaction. The 
Socialist defeat in the Boston convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is an emphatic 
sign of the times. At New Orleans last year, the 
Convention defeated the Socialist resolution by 
the narrow margin of 721 out of nearly 10,000 
votes. This year Socialism mustered 2,185 votes 
to 11,282, President Gompers and Delegate John 
Mitchell threw their great influence against the 
resolution. 

Chief among the other evidences of the decline 
of Socialism in America was the slump of the 
Socialist vote in Massachusetts at the November 
election. Last year, owing largely to the coal 
strike, the Socialists gained forty per cent and 
the older parties grew alarmed. This year, the 
Socialists lost all that they had gained the year 
before and more, and Socialism’s most prominent 
representative in the Legislature, James F. Carey 
of Haverhill, was defeated, although he had been 
returned for several years. The other States 
which held their elections in November gave no 
comfort to the Socialist cause.—Collier’s Weekly. 





The new Virginia General Assembly organized 
with Delegate John W. Ryan as Speaker of the 
House and Lieutenant Governor Willard presid- 
ing in the Senate. The Governor’s message, which 
was transmitted to both Houses, was brief but 
comprehensive. It was outspoken for pure elec- 
tions and a general primary law, which will in- 
clude the nomination of United States Senators. 
It urged economy, recommended the establish- 
ment of an institution for the education of the 
colored deaf, dumb and blind children, and for the 
systematic construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic highways. 
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STATE NEWS. 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Correspondents 
and Exchanges, 


William Jennings Bryan will visit North Caro- 
lina in the course of the next few weeks to deliver 
a new lecture. 


The mammonth furniture plant of the South 
Dunn Manufacturing Company, one of the larg- 
est in the State, was burned Wednesday. 


The contested election case from the Tenth 
North Carolina district, involving the seat of Rep- 
resentative J. M. Gudger, Jr., was considered by 
Election Committee No. 2 of the House last week. 


Postmaster Bailey was notified last week of the 
establishment in this State of fourteen new rural 
free delivery mail routes, two each at Hertford, 
Tarboro and Swan Quarter, and one each at 
Grimesland, Grifton, Elizabeth City, Peachland, 
Solitude, Coleraine, Belvidere and Scranton. 


Steps have been taken in earnest for the erec- 
tion in Greensboro of the Calvin Graves monu- 
ment. Mr. Graves, as president of the North Car- 
olina Senate, cast the tie-breaking vote commit- 
ting the State to the construction of the North 
Carolina Railroad. 


There are five hundred and ten students at the 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, divided as follows: Students of agri- 
culture, 186; electrical engineering, 82; mechanic 
arts, 75; mechanical engineering, 74; civil engi- 
neering, 73; textile science and art, 45; industrial 
chemistry and mining, 23. 


Col. Olds: The new law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under twelve years old in 
factories became effective January 1, and the 
State Labor Commissioner has received no com- 
plaint of any violation of the law until to-night, 
when he was informed that one mill is yet employ- 
ing over fifty children under twelve years of age. 
He will take immediate steps to have the mill 
owners prosecuted. 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
had warrants issued Tuesday for rural libraries 
as follows: Alexander County, 3; Beaufort, 1; 
Camden, 2; Lincoln, 1; Sampson, 1; Wake, 6; 
Duplin, 2; Moore, 1; Guilford, 2; Chowan, 1; 
Person, 1; Robeson, 1; Wilson, 3; Wilkes, 1; War- 
ren, 1; Vance, 2, making twenty-nine in all, be- 
sides which supplemental libraries were author- 
ized as follows: Beaufort, 1; Duplin, 1; Moore, 1; 
Wilson, 1; Mecklenburg, 1; Wilkes, 1. 


A notable instance of progression in behalf of 
farmers is the work being done by the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station and the College Agriculture. Since the 
reorganization a few years ago there has been 
much splendid work done for the farmers of that 
State. Another step in advance was the recent 
decision of the Department to employ a horti- 
culturist who is to give his entire time to field 
and experimental work. We consider this one 
of the best openings in the country for a good 
man. The salary will be in keeping with the po- 
sition —New York Agriculturist. 


Raleigh Post: ‘There was a meeting of the 
building committee of the State Board of Agri- 
culture yesterday, during which matters connect- 
ed with the completion of the buildings now in 
course of construction at the A. & M. College 
were considered. Also the question of taking up 
the work of building the splendid proposed $50,- 
000 agricultural building. It was determined to 
put the finishing touches on the uncompleted 
buildings now at the college, but no definite time 
was fixed for taking up the work of erecting the 
agricultural building. 





Raleigh Christian Advocate, 13th: The Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina Masons convened in its 
one hundred and sixteenth annual communica- 
tion in the city of Raleigh yesterday. There are 
several facts in connection with this communica- 
tion which should cause all Masons to feel joyful. 
(1) The statistics will show that there has been 
a net gain of 2,000 members during the year. (2) 
The prospects for the early beginning and speedy 
completion of the Masonic Temple are very 
bright. The Temple will cost $125,000, and will 
be the handsomest building in the State. Its an- 
nual income of over $15,000 will be devoted to 
benevolent objects. We congratulate the Grand 
Lodge on the success of its plans, its healthy 
growth, and its general prosperity. 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 





I.—Edgecombe Adopts Some Good Resolutions. 


Editors Progressive Farmers: 


Edgecombe County Alliance held their regular 
quarterly meeting on the 14th instant at Old 
Sparta, being the guests of the members of the 
Alliance of that place. Indeed they were enter- 
tained in elegant fashion by the brethren of that 
section, who are noted for their cordial hospi- 
tality. The session was well attended by repre- 
sentativve farmers from all sections of the coun- 
ty, who were full of zeal and enthusiasm. Quite 
a number of ladies were in atendance upon the 
meeting, and their presence added dignity and 
charm to the occasion. After the session was 
eoncluded an elegant dinner was served by the 
ladies, and every one thoroughly enjoyed the re- 
past. 

Much business of importance was transacted, 
and a deep interest was manifested throughout 
the proceedings. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, the great labor problem that now con- 
fronts the farmers of this county is due, in great 
measure, to the system of cropping on shares with 
the laborer and the disposition of the merchants 
to extend credit to him regardless of the wishes 
of the landlord, thereby inducing thriftlessness 
on the part of the laborer and making him incon- 
trollable by intelligent and responsible white 
farmers: therefore be it 

Resolved, That Edgecombe County Alliance re- 
quest the merchants generally to discontinue said 
hurtful practice; and that the President of this 
County Alliance appoint a committee to advocate 
the repeal of the Crop Lien Law now on the 
statute books of the State. 

Whereas an inadequate supply of cotton this 
fall has brought good prices to the farmers for 
their product; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to maintain high prices 
for cotton we suggest to all farmers that they do 
not increase their cotton acreage to any great 
extent unless it be absolutely necessary to meet 
their current expenses. 

Resolved further, That instead of an increased 
cotton acreage we suggest better fertilization and 
better cultivation, thereby improving the land 
while increasing the yield per acre. 

Whereas, The Progressive Farier is the official 
organ of the North Carolina State Alliance, and 

Whereas, the farmers throughout the State are 
ripe for organization, and that while our worthy 
State Lecturer, Bro. H. M. Cates, is now assidu- 
ously engaged in the work, 

Resolved, That Edgecombe County Alliance do 
hereby urge upon the Editor of our organ to more 
zealously press the Alliance cause upon the farm- 
ers throughout the State and give us an organ 
outspoken, fearless and independent, as of old, 
and we urge each and every member to subscribe 
for and support it. 

That this resolution be sent to The Progressive 
Farmer. 





The next quarterly meeting to be held on t 
second Thursday in April will be entertained 
Leggetts by W. A. Darden Alliance. 

JAMES B. LLOYD, 
Chairman Press Committee. 






























































II.—Alamance Has a Good Meeting. 


Editors Progressive Farmer: 


Notwithstanding the extreme cold weather ar 
muddy roads, the Farmers’ Alliance of Alaman 
County met in the Court House to-day, Janua 
14th. L. B. McAohams, our popular and clevé 
Sheriff, had the Court House opened and warme 
to our entire satisfaction, for which the Allianc 
gave him a vote of many thanks. Our Preside 
A. G. Garrison, whom we all have learned to lov 
called the meeting to order promptly at 12 o’cloce’ 
R. W. Fitch led in prayer, after which the A 
liance was declared to be open and ready for tk 
transaction of business. 

A report from the Secretaries of sub Alliance 
showed one Sub had been revived since our lag 
county meeting. 

After the usual routine of business, and mos 
especially the looking after the needy, there we 
an old-time experience meeting, and we mu 
enjoyed the talks of the different brethren. 
was the unanimous opinion of all present that th 
time had come to take a fresh hold on the A 
liance work, and arrangements were made to ser 
this writer over this county just as soon as it 
practicable for him to go. 

To say the least of our meeting to-day, it we 
a pleasant and profitable meetiny. 

We were glad to see our good Brother R. 
Fitch with us to-day; indeed he and brethre 
J. H. Walker and R. O. Hargis added much to t 
interest of the occasion. We were sorry not t 
see Capt. B. F. White, our worthy assistant le 
turer, on hand. You don’t know how much 
missed you, Captain. And then there is Joh 
Bason,—where are you at? And Currie Johnsto 
Jim and Joe Gibson, Taylor Albright, Dr. Wi 
liams—look out, Brother Bain. I am calling th 
roll; don’t all speak at once, but try to be on han 
at our next county meeting. You missed a fea 
to-day. 

The “Progressive Farmer was not overlookec 
All declared it was as good as the best, and get 
ting better all the time. I believe every one preg 
ent said they were regular subscribers. We a) 
feel especially proud that Dr. Kilgore and D; 
Burket have been added to the agricultural d 
partment. I want to say for myself, with suc 
a strong team as now make up the editorial staf 
of The Progressive Farmer, and at the low pric 
of one dollar a year, no farmer can afford to kee 
house without it. Almost any number well rea 
and put into practice is worth a year’s subscrip 
tion. Try it. 

Yours truly, 


H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Charlotte Poultry Show. 


The poultry show announced for Charlotte this 
week in the last number of The Progressive Farm 
er, was a great success. At the annual meeting 
of the Association held Thursday night the elec: 
tion of officers resulted as follows: President, B! 
S. Davis; first vice-president, Rev. J. A. Dorri 
tee; second vice-president, J. H. Weddington’ 
third vice-president, W. L. Ormand, of Bessemer 
City; secretary and treasurer, W. B. Alexander} 
superintendent, A. S. Harrill, of Ellenboro; as 
sistant superintendent, A. E. Alexander; execu 
tive committee, B. S. Harrill, J. J. Green, E. GQ! 
Wardin, A. E. Alexander, Osmond L. Barringe 
and W. N. Ward. 

Nine poultry fanciers applied for admission in- 
to the association and were elected to member- 
ship. They are: W.N. War, William Bush, D 
A. Tedder, George A. Howell, S. F. King, J. A 
Solomons, A. E. Alexander, John P. Green and 
W. L. Ormond. The date for the eighth ann 
show was fixed for January 17-20, 1905. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Unseen Rose—The Hidden Gem.* 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
—From Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 








No flower on earth “is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
No ocean “gem of purest ray serene” 
{s planted in the deep to perish there. 


The eye of man may ne’er behold that gem, 
“The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear;” 
Ilis keenest sense ne’er note the sweet perfume 

That rose distills upon “the desert air.” 


Still not one sparkle of that gem is lost; 

And not one breath of fragrance from the rose, 
For round about them are a countless host 

Who in their splendor revel or repose. 


The “dark unfathomed caves” of ocean’s deep 
Are not so dark as poets sometimes write; 

There myriads, moving, mingling monsters creep, 
And doubtless to them all that gem is bright. 


Within the caverns of the grains of sand 
That lie around that desert rose’s feet 

A thousand living things, fed by God’s hand, 
Find joyous homes. To them that rose is sweet. 


And still, if not a creature wandered where 
That rose is blooming or that gem is laid, 
The great Creator, God who placed them there 
Would take delight in works His hands had 
made. : 


Think not thy worth and work are all unknown 
Because no partial penmen paint thy praise. 
Man may not see nor mind; but God will own 
Thy worth and work, thy thoughts and words 
and ways. 


The desert rose, though never seen by man, 
Ts nurtured with a care divinely good: 
The ocean gem, though neath the rolling main, 
Is ever brilliant in the eyes of God. 
—Needham B. Cobb. 





HAVE YOU CAUGHT COLD? 





Some Advice that Nearly Everybody Needs in the 
Winter Season. 


At this season of the year a number of our 
readers will find their noses the best neighbor they 
have got and their head will be apparently full. 
They will be coughing more or less and will say 
they have caught cold. But have you? You have 
been out many a colder day husking corn, hauling 
wood, attending to cattle, and your nose has not 
bothered you a particle, your head was as clear as 
a bell, and your lungs and bronchial tubes quite 
free. Most of the family were out yesterday with 
the same climatic conditions as you and there is 
nothing the matter with them? Therefore it evi- 
dently is not the cold that has caught you what- 
ever you may have caught. As a matter of fact, 
have you caught anything? Has not something 
saught you? Just think about what it is. 

The fact that you have the symptoms indicated 
above shows that you are not getting rid through 
the ordinary channels of the worn-out matters of 
your system which is more or less poisonous and 
it is trying to force its way out through the ex- 
traordinary channels of the mucous membrane. 
Therefore, it is quite clear that your system is 
clogged up and that the organs of excretion are 
not doing their duty, and this, when you come 
down to the truth of the matter, is what is meant 
by catching cold. 

The word “cold” as applied to this condition is 
entirely misleading; so is the word “catch.” What 
is it that has clogged up your system? It may 
be one of several things. You may not have been 
using your lungs properly; possibly have not had 
a chance to use them. The only two colds the 





*This is No. 10 of a series of North Carolina Poems se- 
lected especially for The Progressive Farmer by the Editor. 





editor of this paper has “caught” in the last five 
or six years has been when addressing farmers’ 
institutes in a crowded, badly ventilated room. 
His lungs did not get enough oxygen or pure air; 
did not get rid of the waste of the system fast 
enough. The lungs of the audience were in the 
same condition. They used up in a few minutes 
all the good air in the house and were simply 
breathing each other’s breath diluted with a little 
air, and, so to speak, swapping poisons. They 
caught cold, of course. So that bad ventilation 
or lack of pure air may have given you cold. 

Possibly the skin is not doing its duty. A large 
per cent of the food and water taken into the sys- 
tem passes off through the skin. The skin of the 
ordinary man is said to have about twenty-eight 
miles of sewerage; that is, open pores which throw 
off the used up matter. Now do not go and take 
a hot bath right away, but at night get a good 
stiff brush, a horse brush if you can get nothing 
better, and curry yourself thoroughly, just as you 
would curry the horses, then dash cold water over 
yourself, rub, and go to bed. If the cold is caused 
by the stoppage of the pores of the skin, that will 
help. 

Possibly you have been sleeping in a badly ven- 
tilated room. You have eaten a very hearty 
breakfast. That might give you a cold. Possibly 
you have eaten a very hearty supper after working 
very hard and being very tired. That might be 
the foundation of a cold. Possibly when tired or 
exhausted you have been sitting in a cold draft, 
closing up the pores of the skin. That might 
give you cold. Possibly you have a severe case of 
constipation and still keep on eating. If you do, 
no wonder you have a cold. In short, cold is simply 
a closing up of the organs of the body whose bus- 
iness it is to remove the wastes, and: one of the 
best things to do is not to creat so much waste; 
that is, stop eating. Miss one meal. If you can- 
not miss two, take a light one and keep on eating 
less than half that you are accustomed to and 
your cold will get well. 

Another very simple thing is to breathe prop- 
erly, and in curing a cold learn how to breathe. 
It will save you a good many doctor bills. Learn 
how to breathe, filling the lungs throughout with 
pure, fresh air—air as God made it, and not as 
men have spoiled it with close, ill-ventilated, and 
often foul-smelling rooms. Why breathe pure 
air? To purify your blood. Pure air is a better 
blood prifier than all the patent médicines ever 
invented. Breathe with your entire lung surface. 
Continue your breathing exercises until you glow 
all over; five minutes will do it if you go at it 
right. 

Do not for a single moment think of following 
the maxim “Feed a cold and starve a_ fever.” 
Starve your cold, but do not feed the fever nor 
yet starve it. Bear in mind that you have not 
got cold at all but your system is simply clogged 
up with refuse which you have failed to get rid 
of through the proper organs. Then shut down 
on your eating until the clearance is made. Let 
patent medicines alone. If you will follow this 
advice it will save you lots of doctor bills.—Dr. 
Henry Wallace in Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Warning Against Celibacy. 


At Cherry Point, Northumberland County, Vir- 
ginia, is the grave of Izatis Anderson, who died 
August 11, 1823, age 44 years, 6 months, and 12 
days. His epitaph states: “He was a worthy 
and estimable man, a kind neighbor, a faithful 
friend and a good citizen. In other relations of 
life he might have been equally praiseworthy, but 
he died a bachelor, having never experienced the 
comfort of being a husband and tather. This sit- 
uation he found so comfortless that in his last 


will he directed this stone to be placed over his 
remains, with an inscription warning all young 
men from imitating an example of celibacy which 
yielded no other eventful fruits but disappoint- 
ment and remorse. Inscribed at his request by 
his friends.” 





His Trousers Material. 


He was a proud little fellow as he strutted 
around in a new pair of trousers that his mother 
had made for him, and very important he looked 
as he squared himself in front of his best friend, 
the corner groceryman, and said: “I bet you 
can’t guess what my trousers are made of?” 

“Of broadcloth?” asked the groceryman. 

“Nope,” replied the little fellow. 

“Of corduroy, then?’ ventured the grocery- 
man. 

“Nope.” 

“Of jeans?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, what are they made of, then?” 

“Of papa’s old ones,” triumphantly replied the 
happy little fellow.—Epworth Herald. 





Blaine’s Great Oration on Garfield. 


The fame of Mr. Blaine will, in my judgment, 
rest more upon his memorial address, in the hall 
of the National House of Representatives, on the 
death of President Garfield than upon reciprocity 
or any act ef his public life. It was a wonderful 
oration and worthy the best days of oratory in 
ancient or modern times. Nothing in the English 
language is more beautiful than the closing words 
of this great tribute to the murdered President. 
Their mournful cadence will never be forgotten 
by those who heard them, and they will be read 
with sympathetic emotion so long as the English 
language is written or spoken among men: 

“Gently, silently, the love of a great people bore 
the pale sufferer to the longed-for healing of the 
sea, to live or to die as God should will, within 
sight of its heaving billows, within sound of its 
manifold voices. With wan, fevered face tender- 
ly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked out wist- 


‘fully upon the ocean’s changing waters; on its 


fair sails whitening in the morning light; on its 
restless waves rolling shoreward to break and die 
beneath the noonday sun; on the red clouds of 
evening arched low to the horizon; on the serene 
and shining pathway of the stars. Let us think 
that his dying eyes read a mystic meaning which 
only the rapt and parting soul may know. Let us 
believe that in the silence of the receding world 
he heard the great waves breaking on a farther 
shore and felt already upon his wasted brow the 
breath of the eternal morning.”—Senator George 
G. Vest, of Missouri, in Saturday Evening Post. 





Little Essays About Girls. 


There is one good result which I firmly believe 
girls are going to get out of their collective life, 
and that is a fuller development of the sense of 
honor. This is a delicate subject. Every one 
knows that women are generally better than men. 
Their standards of purity and temperance and 
reverence and kindness and self-sacrifice are high- 


/er, and they are more in earnest about living up 


to them. But one thing is lacking—a clearer 
conception and a stronger sense of that fine flow- 
er of fair dealing which is called honor. 

Women are inclined (remember, I am speaking 
collectively, and with full allowance for a multi- 
tude of beautiful exceptions) to think somewhat 
lightly of obligations which rest merely upon a 
tacit understanding and mutual confidence. They 
are not trained to a state of things in which a nod 
of the head amounts to a binding contract, and a 
gesture of the hand is a promise to pay good 
money. They have so long enjoyed the privilege 
of changing their minds that they regard it as a 


reserved right, only surrendered when they have 
actually signed a document. Within the limits 
of the law they will do their best to get out of 
things that they do not like. It is not easy for 
them to see why they should not take an advan- 
tage when it is for their interest to do so. They 
have a tendency to regard the states of love and 
war as perpetual and universal, and to deal with 
their rivals and their enemies according to the 
old maxim which says that everything.is fair un- 
der those conditions.—Dr. Henry Van Dyke, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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~ OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Aunt Jennie,” care of The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 





Yes, Mary, we are délighted to have you with 
us, but sorry that you felt any hesitancy in com- 
ing. Nothing would please us more as the man- 
ager of the Circle than to have the pleasure of 
grasping each week the hand of some former con- 
tributor to this department. In fact, I feel that 
it would strengthen and encourage me very much 
in my work, for the old guard to rally at the pres- 
ent time and re-enlist in the good work of enter- 
taining and helping those who read our letters. 

Doubtless you will be astonished to learn that 
there are “shut ins” (some are invalids and some 
are simply busy people who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to mingle with others) who watch for our 
letters as eagerly as they would for the faces of 
friends, and if we fail to come they miss us. Now, 
this is the ease every week, and I know if you 
knew what pleasure is thus derived from a little 
exertion on your part you would be ready to write 
at onee. We are pushing ahead but we want you 
to help us. 

Some write and tell me that they wish they 
eould spell well; if they could they would eall 
often. Others are ashamed of their penmanship. 
These should not hinder you or deter you, for the 
character and not its clothes is what we appre- 
ciate. 

We are always delighted to see old faces, but I 
would not. have you think that our glad hand is 
only extended to those, for we insist that you, if 
you have not written before, will also come and 
join our Chat, and see for yourself what a hearty 
welcome awaits the new member. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





The Immigration Menace. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—No article of a local char- 
acter has made me feel quite so much pride in my 
native State as did the action or resolutions 
adopted by the J. O. U. A. M. here not long since, 
ealling on our Representatives in Congress to 
formulate some measure looking to the restriction 
of immigration to the United States. As the mat- 
ter now stands, we are simply a cess pool into 
which the filth of the whole world is dumped, and 
nobody says nay. : 

Immigration is always a welcome innovation, 
provided those who seek our shores are honorable, 
industrious people, who can and will become 
aclimated. Now, by this I mean several things, 
the first of which is, are they willing to become 
Americans in the true sense of the word? Will 
they be self-supporting or incumbrances and a 
hindrance to the material welfare of those of our 
own kith and kin, near whom they settle? Many 
of them are quite the opposite, and after coming 
to us they are never satisfled even with our best, 
and having roamed so far they continue to mi- 
grate as tramps and beggars. 

I believe in the laws that have been adopted in 
several States where they imprison tramps and 
have them engage in some occupation for the bet- 
terment of the towns or counties in which they 
are caught. The purity of the Anglo-Saxon race 
has been and is preserved in America, but if we 
persist in allowing the scum of the earth to drift 
this way without hindrance, what will American 
manhood be a hundred years hence? Simply a 
mongrel race derived from the vast conglomera- 
tion of human life of all countries. 

We have never had a famine, but if the immi- 
gration laws are not revised it will not be many 
more decades before we cannot produce eonugh 
for all the hungry on our shores. Or perhaps 
some dire calamity will befall us, ‘and then it will 
be too late to expel the giant alien tree that is so 
firmly rooted. Anarchy, for instance, is an im- 





ported plant; it did not originate in our climate, 
but our alluvial soil is very productive, and will 
compete with the world in any enterprise; so let 
us beware in time to save ourselves. 

No alien should be allowed to own land in this 
country, for if they do and we were to be plunged 
into war with his country, are we not to believe 
that such alien ownership would hinder us in 


many ways? UNCLE JACK. 





Pure Water and Good Health. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—The recent dry weather 
and low water conditions in many sections of the 
country, resulting, as it is claimed, in numerous 
eases of typhoid and malarial fevers, almost 
amounting to an epidemic in some States, directs 
attention to the necessity for the exercise of 
great care in water drinking. As the country be- 
comes more and more thickly settled there is in- 
creasing danger of contamination of sources of 
water supply. Experts state that conditions of 
low water invariably bring with them typhoid and 
kindred fevers. The Department of Agriculture 
has an interesting little publication which shows 
how any housewife can furnish the household 
with perfectly pure water—distilled water—from 
which every possible germ or impurity has been 
eliminated. The apparatus for this distilling can 
be constructed at a cost of $5. Upon the ordinary 
kitchen stove, it will furnish from seven to twenty 
gallons of water per week, according to the con- 
staney of the fire. Distilling water is nothing but 
condensing the steam created by boiling it, and 
the apparatus in question is simply a connection 
between the spout of a tea kettle and a large 
eylinder into which the steam from the kettle 
rises, and as it becomes cooled, condenses into 
water and runs down into a tank below from 
which it can be drawn off for use. 

Ordinary boiling of water makes it as whole- 
some and free from disease producing bacteria as 
distilling it, but it leaves it with a somewhat flat 
taste, which is unpleasant to most people, at least 
until they have become used to it. It would be a 
wise precaution, however, to boil all the drinking 
water if there is the least question as to the 
source of supply. It is generally conceded among 
physicians that the use of distilled or boiled wa- 
ter for drinking purposes would insure much less 
disease. UY E. MITCHELL. 





A Returned Wanderer. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have waited so long ‘to 
call that I feel a little ashamed to come in, but I 
will venture anyway; so please don’t think that 
lack of interest in the Cirele has caused all this, 
for I have read all the letters every week: 

They say that an honest confession helps to 
break the ice, so here goes. It was just because 
I felt like what I could say would not interest the 
readers. I have begun several letters, but when 
I would stop.writing to read over what I had 
written, that would discourage me and _ conse- 
quently I never finished them. 

The old year, with its joys and sorrows, is gone 
and we have turned a new page in the jcurnal of 
life. The plain white paper is all we have before 
us and the writing must be done by each of us 
and whether we like the incidents that are trans- 
eribed depends largely on ourselves. Man is mas- 
ter of his fate, so they say, and surely he can do 
only those things which are noble and true; and 
thus make a beautiful book of the events of the 
new year. Woman is not so constituted, for she 
is never her own master, but is at the same time 
architect of her own fortune—and many times 
her misfortunes, too. I saw a letter not long ago 
that extolled the divorce laws of the United States 
and said that without them, none of us could say 
in truth that we live in a country where liberty 
abounds. Well, yes,—and no; however, there is 
no law so good that it can not be broken or so bad 
that it may not be abused. In all lands the ego- 





tist abounds, and they believe that the extreme 
of every measure must be reached in all cases 
concerning them individually, and they are they 
who interfere or induce others to resort to meas- 
ures that are degrading in order to attain the de- 
sired result. 

I hope to see some of the faces that we saw 
when the Circle was first started on our page. 
Now take courage and come again; Aunt Jennie 
will let you come in if she let’s me in. 


MARY. 
Anson Co., N. ©. 





An Opportunity for Chat Readers. 


The Editor of The Progressive Farmer asks the 
special attention of Social Chat readers and cor- 
respondents to the prize offered for the best letter 
telling how The Progressive Farmer could be im- 
proved. On March ist we are going to give a 
premium of five years’ subscription to the paper 
for the best letter of this kind received up to that 
date, the only condition being that the leter must 
be sent in the same letter with a renewal or new 
subseription—whether your own or that of some- 
body else doesn’t matter. Give us a general crit- 
icism of the paper. Do you think the better 
quality of paper we are using adds greatly to its 
attractiveness? Do you like the wide column 
style better than the narrow? What subjects do 
you think ought to have more attention? What 
features would you like to see added? What de- 
partments ought to be enlarged? Have you any 
suggestions as to changes in our news features? 
Are our poetry selections appreciated ? How 
could the Social Chat, Young People’s, and Sun- 
shine departments be made more helpful? Would 
you like a short story or a continued story in our 
Home Cirele pages? What feature of the whole 
paper do you like best?) What change or addition 
would help the paper most? 





A Few Genuine Excuses. 


“Teacher: Georgie’s mother got no catching ill- 
ness. She got a girl. Very respectfully, 
: “HIS AUNT.” 

“Teacher: I dink you a fool. You wan my 
boy to read when he don’t no no alferbits. Please 
teach him sonte.” 

“Teacher: Please excuse Rachel for being away 
those two days her grandmother died to oblige 


her mother, MRS. RENSKI.” 
“Miss: My boy tells me when I trink beer der 
overcoat from my stummackk gets too thick. 
Please be so kind and not intervere in my family 
affairs. MRS. C.” 
“Teacher: If Louis is bad please lick him until 
his eyes are blue. He is very stubborn. He has 
a good deal of the mule in him. He takes after 
his father. MRS. P.” 
“Miss Brown: You must stop teach my Lizzie 
fiscal torture she needs yet reading and figors mit 
sums more as that, if I want her to do jumpin I 
ean make her jump. MRS. CANAVOWSKYI.” 
“Teacher: What shall I do mit Charley? Me 
and my man can’t nothing make of him. When 
we want to lick der little imp he gets the bed un- 
der where we can’t reach for him and must put a 
hook on der bedroom door to hold him for his 
licking. Please soak him in school shust as often 
MRS. SNIEDVELT.” 
—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


as you got time. 





For every man that the Lord makes smart 
enough to help himself He makes two who have to 
be helped. When your two come to you for jobs, 
pay them good salaries to keep out of the office. 
Blood is thicker than water, I know, but when it’s 
the blood of your wife’s second cousin out of a 
job, it’s apt to be thicker than molasses—and 
stickier than glue when it touches a good thing. 
After you have found ninety-nine sound reasons 
for hiring a man, it’s all right to let his relation- 
shiv to you be the hundredth. It’ll be the only 
bad reason in the bunch.—John Graham to His 
Son Pierepont. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Last week was not an eventful one. Fortunate- 
ly the Russo-Japanese war cloud grew less 
ominous, and it is now hoped that hostilities may 
be averted. Congress spent the week discussing 
the Panama situation, the postal frauds, ete. In 
Georgia there was a remarkable week of mourning 
for General John B. Gordon, one of the last of 
the noted Confederate leaders. The fact that 
General Gordon followed in just a week after 
General Longstreet’s death brings strikingly to 
mind the rapidity with which the leaders in the 
titanic struggle of the 60’s are passing away. In 
titanic struggle of the 60’s are passing away. 


* * 


Increase Salary of Rural Mail Carriers. 


* 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General Bristow 
recommends in his annual report to Congress that 
the salary of rural free delivery mail carriers be 


increased to $750 per annum for 25-mile routes,’ 


and a bill embodying this suggestion is now before 
Congress. It ought to pass without opposition. 
Practically every carrier has to keep two or more 
horses, for one horse cannot stand the constant 
strain of traveling twenty-five miles a day. And 
$50 a month for the service of a competent man 
and two horses is entirely inadequate—so inade- 
quate that there are constant and demoralizing 
changes in the service. Of the five routes running 
out from Raleigh, for example, we are told that on 
only one has there been no change in carriers. The 
salary is so small that efficient men are retained 
only at a sacrifice or because they hope Congress 
will soon recognize the justice of their demand 
for increased pay. : 

City mail carriers get $850 a year, we believe, 
while they do not have to keep horses or work on 
holidays, and get extra pay whenever they have 
to work more than eight hours a day. The ex- 
pense that the rural carrier must incur in keeping 
two horses more than balances the increased cost 
of living in towns, so it is only fair that the 
rural carrier should have as much pay and as 
many privileges as his town brother. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was the first paper in the State— 
and for quite a while the only paner in the 
State—to wage an areressive campaign for the 
rural free delivery system, and we are naturally 
anxious to see it properly extended and main- 
tained. We hope that all our Southern Congress- 
men will work to this end. 

* * ~ 
National Aid to Good Roads Growing Popular. 


Another Congressional bill in which our coun- 
try people are much interested is the Brownlow 
Good Roads Bill, which has been frequently dis- 
cussed and explained in The Progressive Farmer. 
Last Monday our Washington correspondent sent 
us the following information about this meas- 
ure: 

“There is no question but that the good roads 
propaganda is making itself felt in Congress, and 
if the agitation is continued by the farm and oth- 
er newspapers, an entering wedge in road legisla- 
tion, it is believed, can be secured comparatively 
soon. Last Congress the Brownlow bill was in- 
troduced and received widespread and frequent 
notice by the papers; the result is that half a 
dozen road bills have been introduced in this 
session. Like all such new legislation involving 
large appropriations, Congress will put it off as 
long as possible; until the demand becomes insist- 
ent and widespread. The objection raised by some 
that the plan would be paternalistic would apply 
with fully as much force to the operations of the 
Postoffice Department with its annual appropria- 





tion of about one hundred and forty million dol- 
lars, or the Weather Bureau, or half a dozen other 
Government institutions. Federal ‘good roads’ 
are coming, if the pounding upon the Congres- 
sional door is kept up with sufficient earnest- 
ness.” 


This paragraph is interesting, but the following 
dispatch sent us by another correspondent of 
The Progressive Farmer Friday is even better: 

“There seems to be more than a fair prospect 
that Congressman Brownlow’s measure appropri- 
ating $24,000,000 for the purpose of improving 
the roads of the country, will become a law at this 
session of Congress. At any rate he has suc- 
ceeded in gaining a favorable recommendation 
from the Agricultural Committee, and when the 
bill gets before the House, as it is sure now to 
do, it is unlikely that it will meet defeat in that 
body. There are too many Congressmen with 
farmer constituents for the proposition to be 
beaten in the lower house. In the Senate this 
fact does not have the same weight, but it is a 
well understood rule in Washington that the 
House is the ‘watch-dog of the treasury,’ and that 
i nearly every instance the Senate increases, 
rather than cuts off, the amounts approved by the 
House. If this good roads bill becomes a law it 
will provide for the expenditure of $8,000,000 an- 
nually for three years. The work will be done 
under the direct supervision of the Department 
of Agriculture and the money will be divided 
amongst the States in proportion to their popula- 
tion. To any one at all conversant with the av- 
erage country road to be found anywhere and 
everywhere in the United States, no argument is 
needed as to the extreme desirability of a national 
good roads movement of one kind or another.” 

We cannot sce how this Brownlow bill for the 
construction and improvement of public roads— 
solid highways—is a whit more paternalistic or 
unconstitutional than the bill for improving and 
developing rivers and harbors—liquid highways. 
For our part, we say, Let us have the Brownlow 
Bill. And every farmer and farmers’ club that 
sees the thing as we see it can help this great 
good roads measure forward at this critical period 
by forwarding petitions and letters to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. Let this be 
done at once. 


* 5 2 


Parties, Candidates and Platforms. 


The dates of the two great National Conven- 
tions have now been fixed. The Republicins will 
nominate their Presidenttial candidate in Chi- 
eago, June 21st., while the Democratic National 
Convention is to be held in St. Louis, July 6th. 
At this meeting it seems certain that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be re-nominated by his party. There 
have been rumors of opposition now and then, it 
is true, but the New York Outlook makes a very 
plausible explanation of these reports. Mr. 
Roosevelt came to his high place by accident, not 
by nomination, consequently he had made no 
pledges to the great politicians and the great 
combinations of wealth, such as candidates for 
the Presidential nomination often find it to their 
interest to make. Consequently the Rough Rider 
President has not treated these machine leaders 
and these trust magnates with quite as much ten- 
derness as they like. And the prospect of four 
more years of such parttial indifference is not at 
all pleasing to them. Hence they are trying to 
make it appear that Hanna or some one else is 
likely to get the nomination—hoping thus to 
frighten Roosevelt into making terms with them 
for his own safety. But the President’s seeming 
freedom from Wall Street influences has made 
him as popular in the North as his foolish negro 
policy has made him unpopular in the South, and 
there is no probability that he can be defeated in 
the Chicago convention. 

Just in this connection it is to be observed that 
certain Democratic leaders who care more for 


‘tioned in this connection. 








| 
victory than for principle, seeing that monopoly 
distrusts Roosevelt, are beginning to cry: “Tlere 
at last is our opportunity. Let us now make 
friends with the Mammon of Unrighteousness and 
ourselves ride into office by the aid of the trusts.” 
This is a tendency the voters of the country must 
put themselves on guard against, but it is not like- 
ly that the party which endorsed Bryan and free 
silver four years ago can be forced this year into 
making a platform acceptable to Wall Street in. 
fluences. 

One other thing worth noting is the South wil] 
quite probably be represented on the Democratic 
ticket this time, the name of Governor Aycock, of 
this State, being one of those frequently men- 
Certainly the South 
ought to have at least the second place on the 
ticket, and if the North is unwilling to support 
a broad, patriotic Southern man for Vice-Presi- 
dent, let it cast no more stones at us for alleged 
narrowness, provincialism or sectional hatred. 

We recall that when Mr. Locke Craig of Ashe- 
ville made his address before the joint legislative 
caucus in Raleigh on the night that brought an 
end to the long Senatorial contest last winter, he 
expressed his regret that he had been defeated for 
“the highest office to which a Southern man can 
aspire.” But some now living will see the day 
when one of the great parties will nominate a 
Southern man for the highest elective office on 
earth, and men now old will see a Southern man 
named for the Vice-Presidency. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Harry Farmer, as all our old readers know, be- 
lieves the farm ought to stand for other things 
besides good crops. It ought to be a place of 
beauty, happiness, strong manhood and gentle 
womanhood. That is The Progressive Farmer’s 
idea, too. This week friend Harry talks about 
the importance of the flower garden and we 
heartily commend his utterances to all our readers. 

Blake Johnson brings his never-failing good 
sense to bear on the cotton situation this week, 
and our readers, as usual, are to be congratulated 
that he has spoken. Mr. J. H. Parker, of Hertford 
County,has sent us another excellent article on the 
same subject, which we expect to use next week. 
And this reminds us that we cannot think of three 
correspondents anywhere whose letters on gen- 
eral farming subjects are of greater practical 
value to Southern farmers than those of Blake 
Johnson in tke western part of the State, Harry 
Farmer in the central, and Mr. J. H. Parker in 
the eastern. 

We have alluded elsewhere to Prof. Kilgore’s 
article on “Composts and Composting.” Dr. 
Burkett calls attention to the excellent oppor- 
tunities awaiting young men who will take up 
dairying near our growing North Carolina towns. 
This industry is one of constantly increasing im- 
portance, and our readers on the alert for busi- 
ness openings, will find it worth their atten- 
tion. 

“M. L. G.” directs attention to the value of 
the seed test. We hope to give fuller directions 
for this work in an early number of the paper. 

The extract from Blaine’s oration on Garfield 
(page 6) reads like one of the flights of the old 
masters of eloquence. There is in this paragraph, 
as Senator Vest suggests, a beauty of expression 
rarely equalled in the English language. 

We are glad to sce the Social Chat page full 
again. May its shadow never grow less! 

“The Passing of Rural Isolation” (page 10) 
leads us to say that we expect to keep hammering 
away at this_rural telephone idea until our farmer 
readers take hold of it. As we have said before, 
it is thoroughly successful in Union County, 
and we haven’t discovered that the people in other 
counties are not just about as able to carry 
through what they attempt. 

The Pender Chronicle’s editorial on “The Farm 
Labor Question” is only about a half column long, 
but there’s a whole page of sense in it. Apropos 
of the same matter, “Better Tlouses for Farm 
Tenants” (page 11), is worthy of careful thought 
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UNPROFITABLE READING. 


Dr. Henry Wallace’s article last week on “The 
Taste for Solid Reading,” was marked by the same 
good sense that characterizes everything he 
writes. Musing of the same matter recently, 
one of our most valued exchanges remarked: 
“Measure the value of your year’s reading by 
trying to recall the ‘news’ that you read in the 
papers in 1903; and without a doubt you will give 
less time in 1904 to ‘news’ and more to reading 
that makes life. No fad of the time is carried 
to such a degree of extravagance as the ‘news’ 
fad. Thousands read pages upon pages daily and 
get nothing.” This is putting the case none too 
strongly. A man who spends three or four hours 
a day reading about the suicide of some utter 
stranger in Chicago, the marriage of the Duke 
of Cornsilk’s daughter in England, the incendiary 
remarks of the Reverend Mr. Longhair in Boston, 
the latest murder case in San Francisco—a man 
who fills his intellectual storehouse with such 
rubbish is brother to the fool who would reject a 
gift of beautiful ornaments and useful furniture 
and instead fill his house with rotting logs and 
dirty stumps. 





GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 


I am sure you will agree with me, the best 
crop that is now, or is to be, raised in this country 
is the bovs and girls of the farm. 

Cotton and tobacco, and corn and wheat, are all 
important. But oh! they are so unimportant when 
you stop to compare them with the boys and 
girls. Yet, how many of us give the best part of 
our energy and our lives to the material interests 
and pass the boys and_ girls with scarcely a 
thought ? 

I believe in the human crop of the farm. The 
boys and girls will do more to build uv the South 
and to make it a true land of promise, than all the 
acres we can put to the commercial crops of the 
land. Give the bovs a chance! Give them some 
time each day or each week that is to be their 
own. They will use it in nearly every case to 
good advantage. Then give them an opportunity 
to earn something for themselves. This is one 
reason why the town and city often attracts the 
country boys. They see the city fellows earning 
something that is to be their own. The country 
boy believes this same right ought to be his. 
And I agree with him. I have not forgotten my 
boyhood days yet. Land in our section of the 
country is still cheap and abundant. There is 
no reason why the farm boy cannot be given a 
few acres that are to be all his own. There are 
so many things he can do with these acres, and 
yet it will not be at the working expense of his 
father. He can grow a few acres of cowpeas, on 
some old abandoned part of the land, that will 
pay him well for the effort and that will also im- 
prove the land. The crop thus made can be 
sold or it can be fed to two or three head of 
eattle, that the boy can secure in some manner. 
One boy I know in this State last year bought a 
ealf for four dollars. He fed it a year and sold it 
for sixteen. Think of it—400 per cent profit! 
Give the boys a chance to do this all over the 
State and see how quickly our State and its agri- 
culture will leap into foremost prominence in the 
land. 

Hogs soon grow into money, and a few acres 
given to the boy will raise all the feed necessary 
for pasture and for grain. 

Let the girls raise poultry; that will mean pin 
money for them. And small fruits are always in 
demand. What opportunities there are in every 
way for the boys and girls of the farm! 

All this means education. A boy who is raising 
a pig or two will want to know all he can learn 
about the pig. He will read about the pig. He 
will observe the pig. He will become interested 
in the pig. All this means increased wealth to the 
State; it means our soils will be improved; and 





best of all, it means the boy will be improved and 
stimulated, and better fitted for his place in life. 

These long winter evenings make this a good 
time to think about such matters as these. Are 
we willing to give the boys a chance to help 
themselves? It is far better for one to enable 
them to help themselves while youth is theirs than 
for you to help them when maturity has come. 

If we believe in the boys, let’s give them a 
chance. C. W. BURKETT. 





NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are very anxious indeed to clear up all the 
old accounts on The Progressive Farmer’s sub- 
scription books as promptly as possible. If you, 
kind reader, are one of those whom we have asked 
to respond before February 1st, please do not de- 
lay action. You would feel better and we should 
feel better if these old obligations were cleared 
off, leaving us free and unhampered for 1904. 
If there is any error in the account, we wish to 
correct it at once; if you have any complaint to 
make, let us have it at onee—bricfly and frankly 
stated. We wish to treat you exactly fair and 
right. Let’s get to an understanding this week. 
Write to us. 

A great many subscribers whose old postoffices 
have been discontinued and who now get their 
mail on R. F. D. routes, have not had their ad- 
dresses changed on our mailing list, thus leading 
to errors in changing subscription dates, ete. 
Subscribers, mail carriers, and postmasters will 
oblige us by informing us promptly of any copy 
of the paper now addressed to an abolished office, 
but which should he addressed to a rural free de- 
livery route. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give ex- 
actly the name on label and postoffice to which 
the copy of paper you receive is sent. 





We have received a copy of Mr. Isaiah Carver’s 
“Profitable Tobacco Culture,” and while the book- 
let is disappointing as to size, being a pamphlet 
of only 15 or 20 pages, it contains very much val- 
uable information about tobacco growing. We 
mention the matter of size so that none of our 
readers may be disappointed in this particular. 





The Coming of the New Year. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, hanny bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller ministre] in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of. foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousands wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free. 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


‘the combination of which has been lost.—Guy 
- Ey Mitehell. 





Farmers’ Institutes in Eastern Carolina. 












































Arrangements have been made for holdin 
Farmers’ Institutes at the following times and 
places: 

Jackson, Wednesday, January 20. 
Murfreesboro, Friday, January 22. 
Windsor, Monday, January 25. 

Gatesville, Wednesday, January 27. 
Currituck Court-house, Friday, January 29. 
Camden Court-house, Saturday, January 30. 
Elizabeth City, Monday, February 1. 
Hertford, Tuesday, February 2. 

Edenton, Wednesday, February 3. 

Roper, Friday, February 5. 

Washington, Saturday, February 6. 
Greenville, Monday, February 8. 

Tarboro, Tuesday and Wednesday, February 
and 10. 

Goldsboro, Thursday, February 11. 
Progressive Farmer readers living anywhere 
within reach of the places mentioned should not 
fail to attend. 


=) 





Initiative. 


The world bestows its big prizes, both in money 
and honors, for but one thing. 
And that is Initiative. 
What is Initiative? 
T’ll tell you: It is doing the right thing without 
being told. 
But next to doing the thing without being told 
is to do it when you are told once. That is to say, 
carry the Message to Garcia: those who can carry 
a message get high honors, but their pay is not 
always in proportion. 
Next, there are those who never do a thing 
until they are told twice: such get no honors and 
small pay. 
Next, there are those who do the right thing 
only when necessity kicks them from behind, and 
these get indifference instead of honors, and a 
pittance for pay. This kinds spends most of its 
time polishing a bench with a hard-luck story. 
Then, still lower down in the scale than this, 
we have the fellow who will not do the right thing 
even when some one goes along to show him how 
and stays to see that he does it: he is always out 
of a ‘job, and receives the contempt he deserves, 
unlss he has a rich pa, in which case Destiny pa- 
tiently awaits around the corner with a stuffed 
club. 
To which class do you belong?—Elbert Hub- 
bard, in December Cosmopolitan. 





The Rural Problem. 

As applied to the country districts, the great 
question is, therefore—and it is by far the most 
important and far-reaching question relating to 
rural life in America—Can we ultimately develop 
a rural population with a high standard of living, 
or must the land continue to pass into the hands 
of a population with a low standard of living but 
great industry? This is a question which goes to 
the very foundations of American civilization. 
Upon its answer depends the question whether 
the rural districts—the great seedbed of our pop- 
ulation, or of any population, for that matter— 
shall be the home of a cultured, progressive, liber- 
al-minded people, or of a “peasant-minded’ people 
whose interest in life, aside from the instinct of 
acquisition, is bounded by three elementary wants 
—hunger, thirst, and sex.—T. N. Carver in De- 
cember World’s Work. 





I notice a suggestion that if farmers would 
keep a scrap book and cut out articles for future 
reference they would profit by what they read, 
since we lose most of what we see in print by 
not remembering it and not being able to re- 
member where we read it. The scrap book is a 
valuable reference only when it is systematically 
kept and carefully indexed. The index is the 
key, and without it the valuables in the book are 
of little more use than money in a locked safe, 
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The Passing of Rural Isolation. 


Within five years the independent 
telephone movement has _ placed 
nearly half a million American 
farmers in touch with their mar- 
kets, their own communities, and the 
cities near them. The West began 


the movement and the Middle 
States then took it up. In New 


England it has had a decided in- 
fluence in checking the exodus from 
the farms to the city. 

In Central Michigan, one ex- 
change, operated by a farmers’ com- 
pany, connects one hundred families, 
eovering forty square miles of ter- 
ritory, at a cost of three dollars a 
year for each telephone, one-tenth 
the charge of service from the big 
companies. The members built the 
line, and the local exchanges are in 
the country mills. 

In an Ohio county, there are more 
than one thousand patrons of one 


eonsolidated rural service. Within 
five years the farmers’ telephone 
lines in Indiana have _ increased 


from a few hundred to more than 
twenty thousand, while Michigan 
country dwellers have put fifteen 
thousand telephones in their homes 
in less than this time. a 

These systems are rapidly devel- 
oping from the separate exchanges 
to consolidations and trunk lines. 
and a low-rate long-distance service 
Many of these exchanges are con- 
nected with the regular long-distance 
companies at rresent, but the farm- 
er has learned by experience that the 
established corporations make enor- 
mous profits over cost of mainte- 
nance, and he proposes to pocket 
them himself. The field for further 
consolidation is a vast one. Ohio 
has three hundred and sixty-sever 
independent exchange systems, In- 
diana three hundred and fifty, and 
Illinois nearly three hundred. New 
Hampshire has made a_ brave_be- 


ginning with twenty-four exchanges.’ 


bringing her rocky little farms in 
touch with the busy world. 

The benefits of this movement are 
manifold. The farmer has found 
that he saves many times the cost 
of the service by keeping close to 
market quotations for his products. 
When he finds he can sell to advan: 
tage he loads his wagons. He spares 
himself and his help useless trips 
over bad roads. One community of 
Western farmers was about to sel] 
broom-corn for sixty dollars a ton 
to outside buyers, when their. own 
telephone service told them that the 
market was swiftly rising. They 
held on and got two hundred and 
forty dollars a ton before the end 
of the season. 

Tsolated districts have been made 
safe against molestation by tramps; 


the women folks have a new and 
priceless sense of security when 
alone on the farm. The “shut-in” 


life of the wife and children is of the 
past, when much of this telephone 
business is in neighborly gossip w.ot 


friends scattered over a dozen or 
twenty miles around. ‘Party wires” 
enable the house-wife to break in 


and hear the gossip of the commun- 
ity, sifting through her house, an in- 
estimable boon on the lonely farm.— 
Collier’s Weekly. 


* ee” te 


The Farm Labor Problem. 


There seems to be a vast difference 
in the minds of men in solving the 
labor question, even on the farm. We 
will offer one solution of the farm 
labor, some practical experiments 
which have come under our observa- 
tion. First, reckon on how much 
corn you want to make (other crops 
in proportion) then count the num- 
ber of acres of land you have been 
cultivating heretofore to obtain the 
amount desired, then cut down the 
acreage to just one-third that num- 
ber, put all the fertilizer that you 
would put to all the land, to this 
one-third, and cultivate it  thor- 
oughly, and you will be astonished 
in the fall at the abundant crop 
made on a few acres of land, and 
you will not quit it. If vou usually 
plant fifteen acres in corn, plant 
If you will try this plan one year 
you will not quit it. If you belong 
to plant fifteen acres in corn plant 
five in corn and the ten in oats, rye 
or wheat, by doing so you dispense 
with two-thirds of the labor and 
make just as much corn, and too, you 
have ten acres of small grain. The 
extra ten acres of oats followed with 
cow peas will keep eight or ten head 
of cows, in the stalls the vear round. 
and in a few years where would 
your guano bill be? You would not 
have any; you will have your land 
so rich you would not want guano. 
You do not have to have a stock law 
to cause you to keep your stock up, 
you can do it now, at a profit of one 
hundred per cent profit. There is 
no use cultivating three acres of 
land for seventy-five bushels of corn 
when you can make it on one. Why 
does a man work machinery on the 


farm? It is because he can take his 
machinery with one man he ean do 
the work of several men and his 
profit be the same or even more. We 
can regulate our farm labor in like 
proportion by reducing the acreage 
and putting our entire interest to a 
few. We kknow by actual experience 
\that it is a wonderful labor-saving 
plan. Try it.—Pender Chronicle. 





Wood’s Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 


sho write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall ting of Lettuce, Cab- 
Sage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving go profitable to 
southern growers. about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Ca: 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 


686666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 


Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, clea: 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send ‘ 


























cweular. KE. KRAUSER & BO. Million, tb. 





‘*NEW RI V AL 
Loaded Black Powder Shells 
shoot stronger and reload better 


than any other black powder BA\re | 
shells on the market, because B | 
they are loaded more carefully 

and made more scientifically. 

Try them. They are 


THE HMUNTER’S FAVORITE 








Chester Whites. 


Registered herd—First Premium Stock ; 
largest and most prolific hog on record; 
3 Sows, 41 Pigs; breeding stock 400 to 700 
pounds; easy feeders; service boars; sows 
bred. Fancy Pi.s for sale. 
P. M. FUNKHOUSER, 
Winchester, Va. 

‘’References: Farmers and Merchants 
Nationa! Bank, Winchester, Va 








The flexibility of the teeth is the important thing in a weeder. The York Improv 
Weeder bas teeth of square spring steel with round points. These teeth hare 
great flexibility, and being narrow in the body they do not whip or bruise the 
growing plants as fiat teeth do. This stvle also allows more clearance and 

prevents clogging. Our square teeth do not bi 
strong flexible angle steel and handles and shafts 
free circular. The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best for , 

youtoue. SPANGLER MFG. CO., 501 Queen &t., York, Pa. 


. The frame is made of 
ustable. Send for 











TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them away when you can buy a BosTrRoM Im- 
PROVED FARM LEVEL With Telescope for $10. (one 
without Telescope for $5, and SAVE IT ALL by 

roperly terracing your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
Rulture Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no better instrument made. write for de 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [lfg. Co., 36 W. Ala., St., Atianta. Ga. 




















Has Your School a Library? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


50 WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes in 
e cluding a 430 library for your school, to be selected from the most su 
perb list adopted for that Ere. All this at a cost to the district of only $10 

Only 400 schools. The first to make ready can secure the benefits of this 











offer. So you'll have to 
BE QUICK. 


Has your school a Library? Then you wish-to enlarge it. lf you do, then 
there is $40 worth of the same kind of reading matter mentioned above, in- 
cluding $20 worth of your own ‘election from the adopted Rural Library List. 
All this to cost your district only $10, Only 44 districts can avail themselves 
of this opportunity, so . 


DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then thereis an opportunity for each one of the 5,058 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get in under either of the above provisions, each of which 
may secure $30 worth of the same excellent c'ass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: List, all at a cost to the dist: ict of only $10. Eitnoer one 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. So it 
will be well for you to 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the State is requested to Grop us a card giving 

county, name or number of his district, po‘toffice address of schools, and his 

own some and address, and full particulars will be sent him or her at once. 
Address 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


mY 











$240 Warenmetons | 13 
ae ne nee merece ti . .. _- 
After 40 yon of experimenting and tes all notable ; = 
varieties of watermelons, we now recommen: sSpectaly, ; = 
**Tendersweet” for home use and ‘Emerald’ for bo ; = 
homeand market. We think they are the best obtainable, 
Seeds 10c a paper in silver. 24,000. papers. The purchaser | 
who grows the largest melon of either variety will posi- | 
tively receive one tenth of our gross sales of seeds of that 


+to4 


FOR LARGEST | 
| 


Viyh | 





Page Fence lasts so much longer, and gives so 


Varieey, Caution: Wap yom Sicet ae paper, much better satisfaction, is: it’s a better fence. 
and write yourgmame and P. O. . | PAGE WOVEN WIRE FEN ‘ i ~ 
LEE D CO., Burnt Corn, Ala. | PAGE WOVE E FENCE CO., Adrian, Michiga 





When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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Better Houses for Farm Tenants. 


All over the country is heard the 
complaint of the scarcity of farm 
labor. Upon this, largely, we base 
our prediction that cotton will re- 
main for some time at a price that 
will make its cultivation profitable. 

Our system of farming has under- 
gone a great change during recent 
years and the large plantations 
worked with hired labor can no 
longer be found in this part of the 
State. 

It is quite noticeable that the 
farmers who have the best houses 
for renters to live in have the best 
class of tenants to work their land, 
making the farm more profitable. 
In slavery times the negroes, as a 
rule, had good, comfortable houses 
to live in, but for years after the 
war but little attention was paid to 


the houses and the colored people, a’ 


large number of them, seemed to be 
satisfied with any kind of a hut to 
live in, and many are still quite hap- 
py and contented with like condi- 
tions; but as we said before, the 
most desirable ‘tenants, both white 
and colored, demand good houses to 
live in and the farmer who provides 
them receives a large income from 
his farm and is not troubled every 
year to secure labor to work the 
farm.—Roanoke-Chowan Times. 





The Alliance and Hog and Hominy. 


The Farmers’ Alliance in this 
county have an opportunity to do the 
entire community a great and last- 
ing service; one so eminently practi- 
cal that the members of the order 
should urge it to a man. It is noth- 
ing more or léss than to employ the 
Alliance’s utmost influence of exam- 
ple and precept to induce the farm- 
ers to raise their own meat and bread 
next year. 

The evil effects of not doing so, 
so acutely felt in the eighties and 
culminating in the disastrous year 
1889, should still be fresh enough in 
the minds of a large majority to 
make no argument on that score nec- 
essary. 

With the present inordinate high 
prices of cotton the temptation to 
plant all the land that can be culti- 
vated in cotton is great. Only wise 
counsels can prevent the neglect of 
food crops for cotton. 

With this community making its 
own supplies our prosperity will con- 
tinue. We will not be princes one 
year and paupers the next.—Tarboro 
Southerner. 





A Book Worth Having. 


The proceedings of the Sixth Con- 
ference for Education in the South 
make a volume of nearly 270 pages 
and is the most complete report that 
has thus far been made of one of 
these meetings. It is issued by the 
committee on publication from room 
607, No. 54 William St., New York 
City. Requests for the publication, 
if accompanied by eight cents to 
cover the cost of postage, will be 
honored by the committee as long as 
the limited supply lasts. The vol- 
ume contains the papers or addres- 
ses of thirty-six speakers; nine from 





the North and twenty-seven from 
the South. 

Among the Northern men repre- 
sented, are Lyman Abbott, L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Agriculture at 
Cornell University; R. Fulton Cut- 
ting; Francis G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard University; Hamilton W. Ma- 
bie, of New York; Robert C. Ogden, 
and St. Clair McKelway. 

Among the Southern men are Ed- 
win A. Alderman, President of Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans; Paul 
B. Barringer, President of the Fac- 
ulty, University of Virginia; R. 
Heath Dabney and Chas. W. Kent, 
of the University of Virginia; Chas. 
W. Dabney, President of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Lyman Hall. 
President of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology; W. B. Hill, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Georgia. 
and J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University. 





One of the smartest men in the 
State says the farmers of North Car- 
olina will have to apply themselves 
immediately to the work of getting 
the very best farm machinery and 
implements, as the scarcity of labor 
makes this a prime necessity. Labor 
is going fast, and the machine with 
which one man can do the work of 
two, three or four, must come in and 
supply the deficiency. It is the only 
solution of the problem, so far as 
some of the most intelligent observ- 
ers can see it.—Raleigh Cor. Char- 
lotte Observer. 





Some literature of much value and 
interest to the farmer is published by 
the Government free, and ean be 
had on application to any member 
of Congress. The Progressive Far- 
mer this week gives a list of these 
publications and suggests that the 
farmers write to their Congressmen 
for what they want. Every farmer 
in Mecklenburg could, in this way. 
secure a library of practical informa- 
tion—and they ere entitled to it, for 
they contribute their part of the 
taxes toward paying for it.—Char- 
lotte Chronicle. 








WONDERFUL NERVE 


Is displayed by many a man endur- 
ing pains of accidental Cuts, 
Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Sore feet or stiff joints. But there’s 
no need for it. Bueklen’s Arnica 
Salve will kill the pain and cure the 
trouble. It’s the best Salve on earth 
for Piles, too. 





THE POPE BICYCLE CALEN- 


DAR. 


The re-issue of the Pope bicycle 
daily-leaf calendar may be consider- 
ed the opening gun proclaiming the 
natural and healthful return of bi- 
eyecling. Col. Albert A. Pope, the 
founder of our bicycle industries and 
the pioncer in the Good Roads Move- 
ment, is again at the head of the bi- 
eyele industry. Upon the 365 ealen- 
dar leaves are freshly written lines, 
from the pens of our greatest college 
presidents, doctors, clergymen, 
statesmen, and other eminent men 
and women, all of them enthusiasti- 


eally supporting bieyeling. Half of 
each leaf is blank for memoranda. 
This calendar is free at the Pope 


Manufacturing Company’s stores, or 
any of our readers can obtain it by 
sending five 2-cent stamps to the 
Pope Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
a. or 143 Sigel Street, Chicago. 


25e. at all druggists. |’ 





How to Find Out. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys; if it stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; too 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain 
in the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish 
in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and sealding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to 
get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary ef- 
fect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
eases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and _ one-dollar 
sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, and a book that tells all about 
it, both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. When writing be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make any mistake 
but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., 
on every bottle. 


Are You Looking 
After Your Soul’s 
Welfare ? 


EVERY HOME NEEDS A RELIGIOUS PAPER 








You can getthe BIBLICAL RECORDER and 
the PROGRESSIVE FARMER for TWO DOL- 
LARS—provided you are now a subscriber to 
one or the other, or both, of the papers. 

The BIBLICAL RECORFER wili furnish to 
a'l your family reading that will make them 
better and fit them for life eternal. 


Some Features: 


Sunday School Lesson, weekly. 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Christian Review of Events 

Short Articles on the Great Doctrines. 

News of the Religious world. 

Vi alConnection witball Baptis Doctrines 
and Institutions. 

Home Keaa ng for ail the Family. 


Subscription 1.50 Yer Year. 
Address, 


Biblica! Recorder. 


' RLLEIGH, N. C. 


Remember: 
You need a fa-m paper to help you work. 
You needa religious paper to help you live 


Life is more than wealih 


How to Make $500.00 


YEARLY PROFIT WITH HENS, 


Wonderful se.ertific discovery—45 god and 
silver medal. an’ diplomas awarded—b 
mail postpaid for $1.00. All orders receive 
in December | will include one large im- 
poited Kesurrection Piant and the Wo- 
man’s Magazine for one year free, and all 

tpaid. Send now. Address, J. B& RUK, 

. O. Box 4, Littleton, N. v. 








Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tell 
you all about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They arefree. Send postal card. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York--98 Nassau Sirect, 
or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22'4 fo. Dread St. 








Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 
LOW! 


One Registered Bull, very fine, ten months 
old. One Registered Bull, six months old. 
One Registered Bull four monthsold. Lot of 
%-g’ade Bullcalves One Ball out of a Here- 
ford cow by big Angus Bull, five months old; 
good enough to head anybody’s beef herd. 
We were awarded nine first and four second 
premiums at the last Charlotte, N.C., Fair. 

The above stocks are as fine as can be 
found in Virginia, and will be sold cheap, 
considering quality. 


W. M. WATKINS & SONS, 


Saxe, Charlotte County, Va. 





1a The Best of | 
ported Stock. . .. 
Pups now ready for deliv- 
ery. 810 to $25, Regis- 
tered. No better in the 
United States. 
Also BROWN LEG- 
HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 
taio, $15 per dozen. 
a@- Eggs l0c. each, by two or more settings. 


- Berkshire Pigs and Angora Goats. 
PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 


TO MAKE TOBACCO PAY 


The undersigned has just published 
a book on “Successfully Growing, 
Curing and Grading Tobacco,” out- 
lining the system by which he has 
grown his own crop for four years 
past, getting an average price for 
this period of 


$173.79 Per Acre. 
The book is for sale at One Dollar 
per copy, and may be ordered of 


ISAIAH CARVER, 
Nashville, N. C. 











SOTHO SOSO9STOHSOSDOSOS 


STAR PEA 
HULLES. 


Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
is guaranteed to hull and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 
by band and fifteen to twenty-five 
busbels per hour by power. 6, 2 
machine power only thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for price 
emd cireular. . . + + «+2 «© e 6 » 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


( hattanooga, Tenn. 
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When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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The Price of Cotton. 


Tligher and higher soars the price 
ef cotton and prices that earlier in 
the seasen were not dreamt of, are 
now realities. 

Fourteen cents seemed a long time 
eoming after the high mark of 13 
cents had been reached, but yester- 
day it was not alone 14 cents, but 
14 1-16 cents that was paid on this 
market. 

The better outlook in the Fast had 
its effect on the market, but the un- 
derlying cause is the short crop. 
More and more is this being recog- 
nized and since the coming of the 
new year the receipts have so de- 
ereased that the bears are fully real- 
izing that it is a landslide for a small 
erop. 

The receipts here yesterday 
amounted to fifty-seven bales, the 
prices ranging from 13% to 14 1-16 
eents a pound, the majority of the 
sales being made at 14 cents a 
pound. On the same day in 1903 
there was sold here’ twenty-four 
bales of cotton at from 8% to 85 
cents a pound, the advance over that 
day amounting to about $27.50 a 
bale on a 500 pound bale of cotton. 

Will cotton advance still higher? 
There seems nothing to keep it back 
unless there is a great clash in the 
East and even from this only a tem- 
porary set back could result. That 
eotton will advance is generallv con- 
eeded and the wise mill men are bnv- 
ine in at 14 cents as fas as nossible. 

Said a prominent Raleigh eotton 
buver yesterday, in talking of nrices. 
“F believe cotton will be selling at 
15 cents on the streets of Raleigh hv 
the first of February.” He is a enre- 
ful man, vet while he may miss it a 
few days, 15 cent cotton is certainlv 
to he expected at an early date, and 
Sully says that before summer we 
will see 17 cent cotton.—Raleigh 
News and Observer, 16th. 





New Live Stock Advertisers. 


We direct attention to the new 
live stock ads in this number. Bilt- 
more Farms are making some espe- 
cially attractive offers on Berkshires 
and poultry—offers good only till 
February 1. Biltmore anywhere and 
everywhere means the best quality 
and richt dealing, and our readers 
should lose no time in availing them- 
selves of the onnortunities offered. 

Cheaner Berkshires and a_ fine 
Snanish jack are offered by W. J. 
Shuford. Hickory. N. C. 

Mr. A. L. French, of Rockingham 
County, but whose postoffice is 
Byrdville, Va., advertises Aberdeen- 


Anens eattle, and those who have 
seen his stock at our State Fairs will 
reanire no recommendation from us. 
Mr. French has sold many speci- 
mens from his herd, and has no dis- 
satisfied customers. “Every animal 
guaranteed just as represented.” is 
the statemnt in his ad., and he lives 
up to it. 








GUARAN.- 


FREE Courses Off 


DLULO90 1 we 
S$ 5,00 BANK apt el 
(az Board at Cost. Write Quick 


Railroad Fare Paid. 500 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 





Impoztant and Valuable to Every Fer- 
tilizer Buyer. 


article 
Composting” this 
week is one of especial timeliness 
and value, but not more timely and 
valuable than other articles that are 
to follow. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
Professor [Kilgore is to begin a se- 
ries of papers on fertilizers—value 
of the different ingredients, needs of 
different crops and of different 
soils, methods of apvlying, wasteful 
practices to be avoided, 
needed for cotton, tobacco, corn. 
grain, and other crops, economy of 
home-mixing, ete., ete. 

When we consider that North Car- 
olina farmers spend something more 
than $6,000,000 a year for commer- 
cial fertilizers, the importance of 
this matter of discriminating and in- 
telligent application becomes clear 
at once. 

And there is nobody in the South 
better qualified to discuss it than 
Professor Kilgore. One of the first 
agricultural chemists of the country. 
he has added to his scientific knowl- 
edge the practical experience of 
years of carefully directed experi- 
mental work on the test farms in the 
different sections and on the differ- 
ent soils of the State. 

If there were nothing else in The 
Progressive Farmer during 1904, the 
farmer paying $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription and getting these articles 


would still find it a profitable invest- 
ment. 


Professor Iilgore’s 
“Composts and 


on 


formulas 





* WITAT CATARRH IS. 


Catarrh, as defined by Webster, is 
an infammatory affection of any 
mucous membrane, any condition in 
which there are congestion, swell- 
ing, morbid action or any aleration 
in the quantity and quality of mu- 
cous secreted. It can be present in 
any part of body where is a mucous 
membrane, the head, nose, throat, 
stomach, intestines, bowels. bladder 
or kidneys, and as a clot of dust im- 
pairs the workings of the finest 
watch, so a eatarrhal condition of 
any organ enfeebles its power, pre- 
vents the proper functional activity 
and results in a complication of ills 
of many names and symptoms. treat- 
ed in many different ways. but no 
cure is possible unless the Catarrhal 
condition, the primary cause, is 
checked and removed. 

To successfully treat catarrh of 
any part it is necessary to use medi- 
caments which possess the power of 
allaving inflammation, arresting 
morhid action and of purifying dis- 
eased mucous. 

Vitae-Ore, the natural mineral 
remedy, which has been freauently 
offered in the columns of this pub- 
lication on thirty days’ trial, is rec- 
ommended to eure Catarrh of any 
part of the body, used for the differ- 
ent conditions in the several ways 
prescribed. It is a natural astrin- 
gent, possessing qualities as such 
which it seems impossible to dupli- 
eate in any manufactured or artifi- 
cial product and immediately allays 
all inflammation, stops all morbid or 
irrezular action on the membrane, 
eradicates all catarrhal conditions 
and places each organ in a natural, 
healthy condition, so as to faithfully 
perform its individual function and 
restores the entire system to a state 
of total and perfect health. 

Read the 80-day trial offer made 
in this issue by the proprietors, the 
Thee. Noel Company of Chicago. 





Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 

MacsBeETH’s. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


~ Ae ee ee 











“Once Grown Always Grown” 


The Maule motto for more 
than 25 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $39,000 to publish. If you 
have a garden you can have @ cony 
for the asking. Send a postal for it te 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BILTMORE 
FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 























Biltmore Deep-Milking Typical 
Jerseys. 


Over three hundred head on hand. in 
four separate her's The choicest col- 
Jecti¢nin the world of Golten Lads 
anith-gzetof Treva‘th Selected for 
large milking ) ields and type. 


Special Offer. 
Write for lilustrated Price List 


Of Bull Calves selected f-om the best 
dams. reud. for shipment. All s'ow 
anima s, with large annual milk and 
butter yields behi id them, and uf tue 
very best breeding. 


Biltmore Berkshires. 
Special Offer Good to 
February 1. 


Having on hand tin addition to our 
home vree ‘ing herd seveuty Imported 
Sows and Bears for our Fourth *nnval 
Sal» Feb. 9 1904,and also one bundred 
young Sows fr our 1905 Sale, we mu-t 
make room at once. We bave thrre- 
fore, selected ten young Boars of first- 
ce ass ind viduality end breeding and 
readv forservice. First check for $35 
secures tne oldest on hand; aso fit- 
te-n boars not quite as old, but just as 
good. ready for ervice in February, 
Firsi check for $3' gets the oldest. All 
registered and ransfer ed. and you 
can send him back If he is not w rth 
the ‘no:e an’ we will refund check. 
Anything fai er? 


--Biltmore Standard Poultry... 
Special Offer Good to 
February 1. 


Weare Headquarters for Rarred and 
White Plymoiuh Rock White and 
Goiden W va idottes, Whiteand srown 
S © Legborns. Ifyou want acbange 
of bloc d in your yar“s (and it wi'l pav 
you to du this every ) ear) send us $2 00 
for first choice or 1.50 for second 
choice, an’? ship the bird back if you 
don't t ink him wor'nthe money. No 
corre-poud nee at this price. 


Apply as above and mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


@ SKUNK sete HUES 


j_ bought for spot cash. 10 to50% more money 
to you to ship to us than to sell at home. 
-Write for price list and market report. 


HUNTERS’ and TRAPPERS’ 
GUIDE $5090. book, 300pps. cloth bound. 
Dlustrating all fur aatmals. All about 
trapping, trappers secrets, kind of traps, 
decoys, &e. Special price @1. to Hide and Fur Shippers, 


4ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 816,Minneapolis, Mios. 








Salzer’s National Oats, 
Most prolific Oats on earth. The 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wasp. 
ington, says: ‘‘Saizer’s Oats are the 
best out ofover four hundred sorts 

wtested by us.” This grand Oat 


8 yielded in Wisconsin 156 bu., Ohio 
187 bu., Michigan 231 bu., Missourj 
255 bu.,and North Dakota3lv tu. per 
acre, and will positively doas wel] by 

Try it, sir, and be convinced, 


you. 


A Few Sworn to Yields, 
Salzer’s Beardless Barley, 121 bu. per A. 
Salzer's Homebuilder Gorn, 804 bu. per A, § 
Salzer’s Big Pour Oats, 250 bu. per A, 
Salzer's New National Oats, 310 bu. per A, 
Salzer’s Potatoes. 736 bu. per A, 

Salzer’s Onions, 1,000 bu. per A, 
All of our Farm and Vegetable Seeds are 
pedigree stock, bred right up to big yields, 


Salzer’s Speltz (Emmer). 
Greatest cereal wonder of the aye. It ig 
not corn nor wheat, norrye, nor barley, nor 
oats, but a golden combination of them ail, 
yielding 80 bu. of grain and 4 tons of rich 

straw hay peracre. Greatest stock food on 
earth. Does well everywhere. 


Sailzer’s Million Dollar Grass, 
Most talked of grass on earth. Ed tors and 
College Professors and Agricultural Lecturers 

raise it without stint; yields 14 tons of rich 
Bay and lots of pasture besides, per acre. 








Salzer’s Teeosintc. 

Salzer’s Teosinte pounced 113 rich, juicy, § 
weet, leafy stocks from one kernel of seed, 14 & 
feet high in 90 days; yielding fully 80 
tons of green fodder per acre, doing 
well everywhere, East, West, South 
or North. 


——— 
Grasses and Clovers. 
Only large growers of grasses and 
cluvers for seed in America. 

Operate over 5,000 acres. Our 
seeds are warranted. We make 
a@ great specialty of Grasses and 
Clovers, Fodder Plants, Corn,Vo- 
tatoes, Onions, Cabbage.and all 
sorts of Vegetable Seeds. 


For 10c in Stamps 
and the name of this paper, we 
will send you a lot of farm 
seed saniples, including some 
of above, together with our 
mammoth 140 page illus- 
trated catalogue, for: 
but 10¢ in postage 
stamps. 

Send for same 
to-day. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED. 


PiePotes 
eal chek 


“LA CROSSE. WIS.” 








For Sale! 


A tract of land containing one hundred 
acres, owned by Veaf, !:umb and Blind Lus.t- 
tution, near Fair Ground: Apply to 

I. M. PROCTOR, 
Raleigh, N.C 


Fine Farm for Sale. 








A fine farm of 147 acres for sale; well 
adapted to tobacco an al grai's, vrasses 
and el. ver, ‘ucern, peas.ete Ruildings cost 
$1,800; timber worth #1,00, and tend worth 
all you can pay for it. Any oue wish Dn’ to 
buy.cometo me. Some money and you can 
maketer: sto svit purchaser. : 

T. N. ALLEN, Laws, Orange Co., N.C. 


GET YOUR CHURCH PAPER. 
AND — 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BOTH FOR $2.00. 

















We bave made arrangements by which wé 
are enabled to make the foilowing club of 
fers: 





No. 1. 

The Progressive Farmer ..........ccceceeeeeees $1.00 
Tne Raleigh Biblical Recorder.......... 1.50 
Both one year for $2. 

No. 2. 

The Progressive Farmet...ccceccsecsseceeeeeseeees $1.00 
The Raleigh Chrisiian Advocate............ 1,50 
Both one year for G2. 

No. 3. 

The Progressive Farmer.......ccscceseeseeceees 0 
The Greensboro Chris'ian Advocate...... 1,60 
Both one year for $2. 

No. 4. 

The Progressive Far MEL. ..........sseeseeersereees “us 


The Presbyterian Standard 
Both one year for $2.25.’ 

The only condit‘ov is that you must be & 
new subscriber to one or both papers. This 
is smperative. : 

Address allordersto ....+-s. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. ©. 
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———— 
NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 24. 





Jesus Rejected at Nazareth. 
. (Luke 4: 16.30.) 


Golden Text.—He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not. 
John 1:11. 

We pass over the Judean ministry 
of Jesus, which is mentioned by John 
but omitted by the Synoptists, and 
take up the thread of the narrative 


at the beginning of the Galilean 
ministry. John the Baptist was in 


prison, and Jesus was now in the 
second year of his public ministry. 

The Divine Preacher.—Returning 
to Nazareth, the scene of his boy- 
hood and early manhood, Jesus went, 
on the Sabbath, into the synagogue, 
in accordance with his usual custom, 
and preached a wonderful sermon, 
based upon the words of Isaiah 
(chap. 61:1, 2). 

We cannot regard what Luke has 
written as the full report of all that 
Jesus said in the synagogue. It must 
rather be regarded as a condensation 
or summary of the words of the di- 
vine preacher who expounded the 
Scripture to the people in the syna- 
gogue that day. 

The Mission of. Jesus.—The words 
of Isaiah, used by our Lord as the 
text of his discourse, portray the 


‘mission of the Messiah, and Jesus 


anplies these words directly to him- 
self, thus unmistakably claiming to 
be the Messiah. 

The words of Isaiah describe the 
mission of Jesus in its broadest and 
deepest significance. It will be found 
exceedingly helpful and inspiring to 
study this description of the Mes- 
siah and to notice how perfectly 
Jesus Christ fulfilled the prediction 
of the prophetie seer of old. 

Through Jesus and by him the 
Gospel has been preached to the poor, 
not only to those poor in worldly 
goods, but to those who are poor in 
spirit. Jesus has healed the broken- 


-hearted, both those whose hearts have 


been broken by sorrow and those 
whose hearts have been crushed by 
sin. He has brought deliverance to 
the captives, those who have been the 
captives of cruel superstition, of 
hard-hearted tyranny, and of heath- 
en conquerors, as well as those who 
have been the slaves of their own 
sinful passions. Jesus has given 
sight to the blind, those blinded by 
disease, those blinded by the tempta- 
tions and follies of the world. He 
has set at liberty those who are 
bruised—bruised both in body and in 
spirit. And finally Jesus has pro- 
claimed, by his coming, the accepta- 
ble year of the Lord. 

The Reception of the Message.— 
The reception given to the words of 
Jesus by the people of Nazareth 
gathered in the synagogue is typi- 
cal of the way in which the gospel 
message is ever received. 

At first they recognized the 
of the appeal made by 
Jesus, for we read that they wonder- 
ed at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of the Sa- 
Viour, But unbelief soon arose in 
their hearts to dissipate the graci- 
ous influence of the divine message, 
and they asked: “Is not this J oseph’s 
son?” Finally they rose up and 
thrust him out and would have killed 
im, if his divine power had not 
saved him from their fury, so that 
he passed through the midst of them 
unharmed, 

The Rejection of the Saviour.— 
e read of the treatment accorded 


to Jesus by the people of Nazareth, 
“ye it pains and grieves us. But 
ow 


many there are who in spirit are 


treating Jesus as did the people of 
azareth, 





























-N.C.SALES DIV. 
DURHAN,N.C. 
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(INCORPORATED ) 
Capital Stock, $30.000.00. 
BUSINESS — When youthink of going off 
ees §8tO school write for Colieze 
Jour: al and Specia’' Offer of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
etc., by mail.) 
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$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a iarge variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and aiso Wood Pianers, Match- 
ers and general woud-working machinery. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 





For Sale,—ONE PRAIRIE STATE IN- 


CUBATOR Cond.wioon as 
good as new. Capacily three hundred Eggs. 
PTAC 225.0, 

URAHA POULTRY FARM, N. ©, 








THE MARKETS | 





RALEIGH COTTON, 
RALEIGH, Jan. 16, 1904, 








PECOO CO GOF oivis sa nccnecetersicsosese 3418 @ 18% 
Prices this date last year....................000 544 @9 
Reeeipts this week 239 va.es 
Receipts same week last ) ear............ 169 bales 
TN C0 RUG vcescsoscstcnsncsnsscavee 20 11,6 8 bales 
Rece.pts last year tu dat@...........0008 12,191 ba.es | 





CHARLOTTE COTTON. 
CHARLOTTE, Jan. 16, 1904. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag- } 









































ons: 
eos sscoknsistccasansnssannianaaasens 133% 
strict middling 134 
Middling 133% 
Good middl.ng tinges . 13% 
strict middling tinges : 13BM% 
Se Wt I cic ciccccecesncclastconduhsaasooaieunmen 124% 
Stains : 124 @ 12% 
WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, Jan. 16, 1904. 
Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 Ibs............... 80 
ae mA OP'S, BC.. BE... sccacaacen: 8234 
PIM, Vi THUMM, Weiicsccercecccccccrncad 65 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.........70 
“ MOOR, VIF 6 BID: «:. ccscksssenrcsicqnenes 75 
“ REIN palceccnnacceanetcs tnseencs seas cur 90 
Corn, white, bu 57,.@tu 
BE. Co, COR, PSIG BR cccscscccccessncceivcccsnc 16@16%4 
ad ” NG ONG nce sesnncoasseneacacasscesnnens 12% 
“ “ Woon cicatcsatisbasaea seks eastaacaeale 12% 
TAMU OOP GOEGR .. sosissoasanariieisabccampasaanannssncied 23 
CEG ION a ic sicsins sh<6dnesdduccbacasvscacdadocan 25@35 
“ EERE ee SRO RT I @22 
Turkeys, lb . 124@18 
MI ia csonscsksccncnssascasodésntccacssscsaasaseiasanssorne 21@26 
Tallow coreg 54.@6% 
MBWEOCE POTRLOES, DU.......cc.cccccsercsscccsssvercccces 5U@06 
Beef cattle, 1b...........006 eneorececsenecocesonsecooscoces 2@3% 











To All 
ALLIANCEMEN 


and 


Ex-Alliancemen! 


LET US SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON YOUR PURCHASES FOR 1904! 














I can get for you Cutaway and Solid Disk 
Harrows, Smoothing or Drag Harrows, Wire 
F.ncirg, Wagons, Buggies, Nails, Plows, 
Plow Castings (all kinds), Barbed and Smooth 
Wire, Pouliry Netting, Hoes (Handled or 
Eye Pattern), Corn Shellers, Hay and Straw 
Cuiters, Axes, Horse Collars, Bridies, Har- 
nes, Backband Webb‘ng and Hooks, Shovels, 
Spades, Potato Hooks, Pitchforks, Trace 
Chaias, Plow Clevises, Repair Links, Plow 
Bolts, Cotton Rope, etc., etc. 


Meat, Lard, Sugar, Coffee, Soda, 


And in fact, almost ANYTHING you want to buy. 











No General Price List; Write for What You Want. 





T. B. PARKER, S. B. A.. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








§ House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Elf Child. 


Little Orphant Annie’s come to our 
house to stay, 

An’ wash the cups an’ saucers up, an’ 
brush the crumbs away, 

An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, 
an’ dust the hearth, an’ sweep, 

An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, 
an’ earn her board an’ keep; 

An’ all of us other children, when the 
supper things is done. 

We set around the kitchen fire an’ has 
the mostest fun 

A-list’nin’ to the witch tales ’at An- 
nie tells about, 

An’ the gobble uns ’at gits you 








Ef you— 
Don’t— 
Watch— 
Out! 
Onc’t there was a little boy who 


wouldn’t say his prayers— 
An’ when he went to bed at night, 
away upstairs, 
Tiis mammy heerd him holler an’ his 
daddy heerd him bawl, 
An’ when they turn’t the kivers down 
he wasn’t there at all! 
An’ they seeked him in the rafter 
room an’ cubby hole, an’ press, 
An’ they seeked him up the chimbly- 
flue, an’ everywheres, I guess, 
But all they ever found was his pants 
an’ round about !— 
An’ the gobble uns’ll git you - 
Ef you— 
Don’t— 
Watch— ° 
Out! 


An’ one time a little girl ’ud allus 
laugh an’ grin,— 

An’ make fun of ever’ one, an’ all her 
blood an’ kin, 

An’ one’t when they was “company” 
an’ old folks was there, 

She mocked ’em, and shocked ’em, an’ 
said she didn’t care; 


An’ when she kicked her heels, an’: 


turn’t to run an’ hide, 

They was two big Black Things a- 
standin’ by her side, 

An’ they snatched her thro’ the ceil- 
in’? fore she know’d what she’s 
about! 

An’ the gobble uns 11 git you 

Ef you— 
Don’t— 
Watch— 
Out! 


An’ little Orphant Annie says, when 
the blaze is blue, 

An’ the lampwick sputters’ an’ the 
wind goes woo-oo! 

An’ you hear the crickets quit. an’ 
the moon is gray, 

An’ the lightnin’s bugs in dew is all 
squenched away,— 

You better mind yer parents, an’ yer 
teachers fond an’ dear, 

An’ cherish them ’at loves. you, an’ 
dry the orphan’s tear, 

An’ he’p the po’ an’ needy ones ’at 
clusters all about, 

Er the gobble uns ’ll git you 

Ef you— 
Don’t— 
Watch— 
Out! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





About Magnets. 


Magnets are frequently made in 
the form of a horseshoe or letter U, 


but a horseshoe magnet is really 
nothing more than a bar magnet 
bent. As both poles will attract 


iron, it is apparently twice as strong 
as when in the bar form. A piece of 
iron laid across the poles is attracted 
by both of them. In this case the 
poles act on opposite ends of the 
iron and do not destroy each other’s 





effects, for each pole magnetizes the 
portion of the iron opposite it. The 
iron, therefore, becomes a_ strong 
magnet with its north pole touching 


the south pole of the horseshoe mag- | 
net, and its south pole touch the 


north pole. This is popularly called 
a “keeper,” because it “keeps,” or 
preserves, the strength of the mag- 
net, which becomes much weaker 
when the keeper is left off. 

Tron, steel (which is a modified 
iron), the metals nickel and cobalt, 
and some substances which contain 
a large portion of iron, are the only 
bodies that can be strongly magnet- 
ized, though many others can be 
magnetized very feebly and tempo- 
rarily. 


What magnetism really is, no one 


knows. It seems to be a_ natural 
property of the particles of iron, and 
what we call magnetizing is only, as 
I have said, the act of turning the 
magnetic particles so that they act 
together. This is frequently brought 
about by causes beyond our control, 
and almost all pieces of iron, if care- 
fully tested, are found to be weak 
magnets.—Laurence B. Fletcher, in 
June St. Nicholas. 





Some Good Catches 


What has two eyes and can’t see, 
two ears and can’t hear, four legs 
and can’t walk or run, and yet can 
jump as high as Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment ? 

Answer—A dead cat. 

But how can a dead cat jump as 
high as Bunker Hill Monument? 

Answer—How high can Bunker 
Hill Monument jump? 


Say in an offhand way to a friend, 
“T’m sure you know this, so answer 
quickly, ‘Who killed Cain? ” 

Nine times out of ten the answer 
will be “Abel.” 


A.—“I can make you say ‘No, I 
haven’t’ ” 

B.—“You just try it!” 
A.—“Well, I was traveling in Wis- 
consin last July. It was very hot, 
and I was quite thirsty when I 
reached Eau Claire. So I stepped 
into a restaurant, and asked the 
waiter to bring me the most refresh- 
ing beverage he had. He _ looked 
somewhat puzzled, but presently 
brought in a tray containing a glass 
of iced milk, a glass of iced tea and 
a cup of hot coffee. Now tell me, 
which would you have chosen?” 

B. (cautiously) —“Coffee.” 

A. (in apparent consternation)— 
“Oh, you’ve heard it before!” 

B. (indignantly)—“No, I haven’t!” 
—December Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 


A VERY CLOSE CALL. 


“T stuck to my engine, although 
every joint ached and every nerve 
was racked with pain,” writes C. W. 
Bellamy, a locomotive fireman, of 
Burlington, Iowa. “I was weak and 
pale, without any appetite and all 
run down. As I was about to give 
up, I got a bottle of Electric Bitters. 
and after taking it, I felt as well as 
I ever did in my life.” Weak, sickly, 
run down people always gain new 
life, strength and vigor from their 
use. Try them. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed by all druggists. Price 50 
ecnts. 











Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
quiets tickling throats, hack- 
ing coughs, pain in the lungs. 
It relieves congestion, sub- 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


dues inflammation. It heals, 
strengthens. Your doctor will 
explain thisto you. He knows 

all about this cough medicine. 


“We have used Aver’s Cherry Pectoral in 









our family for 25 vears for throat and lung 
troubles, and we think no medicine equals it. 
Mrs. A. POMEROY, oe Minn. 


25c., 50c.. $1.00. 


-C. AYE 
All druggi-ts. 


a eli. u. os 


sa for 


Weak Throats} 


Ayer’s Pills greatly ‘aid recovery. 
Purely vegetable, gently laxative. 








Deserve your confi- 
dence. They have never 
failed—won't fail now. 
Sold by all dealers, 
1904 Seed Annual 
postpaid, free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 








North Carolina Meth- == 
Odist Handbook . 


Know Your Church. 


Send for the North Carolina Metho- 
dist Handbook for 1904 aud learn 
whatis beiug done by North Carolina Meth- 
odisis in the two Conferences. 


There are 20 Maps 


each representing a District, and giving the 
location of every Methodist Church within 
the District. 


The Historical Tree 


gives in artistic form the complete history 
of Metbodi+m from th> very first. There is 

a large pumber of half-tone cuts. You can 
find in the Mandbook any information 
about the Church you mav need. Itis really 
ado'lar book fur TWENTY-FIV#H CENTS, 
Send for copy. Address 


T. N. IVEY, Editor, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





A Boy who desires to work 
———~his way through school. 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 


Wanted.— 


Address, 











CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. | 
Send your business direct to Washington, ¢ 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 

examinations made, Atty’s fee not due until patent 
issecured. PERSONAL ATT ION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,”’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, 


INVENTIVE _AGE 


ted monthly—Eleventh 


E.G. SIGGER 918 F Sr., N. W., 


y WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
























GREGORYS 













Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reli- 
ability—the safest, surest seeds to 
sow. Ask anyone who has ever 
planted them. Sold under three 
warrants. 

Send to-day for free catalogue. 
J. JI. II. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. ‘and Foreign ~* Foreign 


PATENTS 


> Gend t model, sxetch or 
) free report on 


hoto of wt etag ms a 
tentabi = For free 
q eort to o secure wae ‘ 


? Patents and TRADE-M ARK to ¢ 


CASNOWE 


pwwvvvvvvvvvwes 


ywvvvvvVvVTwv. 
AAA AX.AM”Y 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT ela aie 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Safe ef ea PoP ed» Pe? APP >A eaPeaAPaAeaA eA APA AD eo 
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SEABOARD 


Azra Lins Rawr 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 “a. m.—Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.00 a. m—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. CO. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.35. a. m—“Seaboard Mail.” For 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O 
for all points. 

No. 57. SOUTHBOUND 

4,15 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.10 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels _ residences with- 
out extra charge a 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. P: SMITH, T. P. A. 

0. H. GATTIS, OC. T. & P. A, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 


A ti tinal 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY, 


Mra. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersopville, N C. 

The constitution, by-laws and }names of 
officers of the society wil! be furnished on 
application. Each correspondent should en- 
close stamp for reoly. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

Sta e Colors—Torquoise, Blue. 

International Flower—Coreopsis. 

State Flower— Marguerite. 

Motto—Good Cheer. . 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 














MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


It Pays. 


It pays to wear a smiling face 
And laugh our troubles down, 
For all our little trials await 
Our laughter or our frown. 
Beneath the magic of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away, 
As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


It pays to make a worthy cause 
By helping it, our own: 
To give the current of our lives 
A true and noble tone. 
It pays to comfort heavy hearts, 
Oppressed with dull despair, 
And leave in sorrow-darkened lives, 
One gleam of brightness there. 


It pays to give a helping hand 

To eager, earnest youth; 

To note, with all their waywardness, 

Their courage and their truth; 
To strive with sympathy and love 

Their confidence to win, 

It pays to open wide the heart 

And “let the sunshine in.” 

+ * & 

How does it pay? In the first 
place, no true love, no right service 
for another is ever lost. Even if 
the one for whom it was intended 
fails to appreciate it, or to receive 
its full benefit, the one who gives 
the love or renders the service is up- 
lifted and ennobled by its outgoing. 
For it is not only true that there is 
more joy in serving than in being 
served, and more blessed to give than 
to receive, but it is also pretty sure 
to be just, as true that love and kind- 
ness begets love. 

“Do you wish for a kindness? Be 
kind. 

Do you wish for a truth? Be true. 
What you give of yourself you find— 
Your world is a reflex of you.” 

What humanity wants most is not 
money, but sympathy, comprehen- 
sion, enlightenment, uplifting. 

eo ee 

We occasionally meet a woman 
whose old age is as beautiful as the 
bloom of youth. We wonder how it 
has come about—what her secret is. 
Here are a few of the reasons: 

She knew how to forget disagree- 
able things. 

She mastered the art of 
pleasant things. 


saying 





SAVED FROM TERRIBLE 
DEATH. 


The family of Mrs. M. L. Bobbitt 
of Gargerton, Tenn., saw her dying 
and were powerless to save her. The 
most skillful physicians and every 
remedy used, failed, while eonsump- 
tion was slowly but surely taking her 
life. In this terrible hour Dr. King’s 
New Diseovery for Consumption 
turned despair into joy. The first 
bottle brought immediate relief and 
its continued use eompletely cured 
her. It’s the most certain eure in 
the world for all throat and lung 
troubles. Guaranteed Bottles 50c. 
and $1.00. Trial Bottles free at all 
druggists. 





She never forgot that kind words 
and a smile cost nothing, but are 
priceless treasures to the discour- 
aged. 

She relieved the miserable and 
sympathized with the sorrowful. 

She did not expect too much of 
her friends. 

She made whatever work came to 
her congenial. 

She also retained her illusions, and 
did not believe all the world wicked 
and unkind. 

And now that old age has come to 
her, and there is a halo of white 
hair about her head, she is loved and 
considered. 

= * 


But to be this sort of a beautiful 
old woman, one should really begin 
the beautifying when quite young. 
And it will add very much to her 
charm and beauty even then for a 
girl to be truly popular, never saying 
mean things about other girls. If 
she has a grievance she keeps it to 
herself, for a woman with a griey- 
ance is very soon voted a bore. The 
weeping, fainting, sad-eyed young 
woman is much out of style nowa- 
days, not only in novels, but in real 
life, and the healthy, happy, inde- 
pendent, cheerful and sunny girl, 
has totally eclipsed her in populari- 
ty. So the girl who is sunny when 
young, even if she has to “try real 
hard” to be so, becomes the sunny, 
beautiful old lady, and both are sup- 
plying “humanity’s greatest want,” 
and “it pays” in a very much hap- 
pier time as they go along, and the 
love and respect are theirs that 
comes to all who will keep the heart 
tender. 


Do you ask me how we can do 
this? The answer is very simple: 
by putting ourselves constantly in 
helpful relations to others. Do the 
kind deed on every opportunity, and 
you may be sure that the kind feel- 
ing will soon come to be natural to 
you. The difficulty is that we often 
curb our kind feelings and restrain 
them. We shut back the 
thetic word that is on our lips until 
our tongues become dumb to that 
kind of speech. Give your heart a 
chance to show its kindness. Give 
your lips the opportunity to speak 
the sympathetic word. Give your 
hands and feet free will to go on 
their mission of kindness and cheer, 
and you will soon see that your heart 
is growing tender and mellow, so 
that none rejoice and you are not 
glad, and none are sorrowful and you 
are not stricken. 

eo * 

Stanley Dark gives us a little bit 
of every-day philosophy that is 
worth memorizing to carry us 
through: 


There is a little splash of sunshine 
and a little splash of shade 
Always somewhere near. 

The wise bask in the sunshine, but 
the foolish choose the shade. 
The wise are gay and happy; on the 

foolish sorrow’s laid, 
And the fault’s their own I 


fear. 
For the little splash of sunshine and 
the little spot of shade 
Are here for joint consumption, for 
comparisons are made. 


sympa- 





We’re all meant to be happy, not too 
foolish or too staid, 
And the right dose to be taken is 
some sunshine mixed with shade. 
* * «@ 

The California Sunshine Society 
is uniting with the California Out- 
door Art League in strong effort to 
preserve the famous Caliveras Grove 
of Big Trees. The Sunshine presi- 
dent, Miss Mabel Adams Ayer, writes 
asking us: “Will you be one of the 
presidents to work with us in sign- 
ing the mammoth petition, and make 
some note of the work in your Sun- 
shine news?” 

The petition is one to the Presi- 
dent of the United States requesting 
that steps be taken for the preserva- 
tion of the trees that are  world- 
famous. We sent the weight of 
North Carolina Sunshine to aid our 
sister in preserving her big trees, 
that are justly the nation’s pride. 

** @ 

Acknowledgments for 
cheer and remembrances 
coming in. 
valid, writes: 

“T am sure you will know just 
how much I did appreciate your let- 
ter when I tell you it was the only 
grain of Christmas cheer I received, 
and aside from the actual joy your 
letter gave me, was the pleasure of 
being remembered at this season. I 
cannot tell you just how much I ap- 
preciate the kindness of this un- 
known friend and of yourself to me, 
and I accept it with a heart full of 
gratitude; for I have suffered so 
this winter. I pray that some day 
I may be stronger, and may be able 
to help others. * * * Thank you 
too for the little sprig of mistletoe 
I could not get out and see a tree or 
anything suggestive of Christmas— 
in fact, have not in nine years. * * * 
I hope you will forgive my troubling 
you with my joys and sorrows, but 
you know sympathy is the one thing 
calculated to make the heart speak.” 

I have quoted parts of this letter 
that you might see something of the 
sweet spirit of the sender. She has 
had a series of misfortunes and 
sickness, and this winter is suffer- 
ing much for lack of clothing. We 
sent a few garments, but shoes we 
did not have to send. She wears a 
four and a half, D. Cannot some of 
our Farmer Sunshine readers “pass 
on” either a new or worn pair, and 
some hosiery? In fact, any garment 
of warmth will be appreciated. 
Write immediately. I will be hap- 
py in furnishing you with full par- 
ticulars. 


2 «= SHOT GUN 
SHELLS 


are found on every American 
farm where there is a live 
boy. New Club loaded with 
black powder. Nitro Club 
and Arrow loaded with any 


Christmas 
are still 
One dear girl, an in- 








smokeless powder. They are 
“Duck Killers.” 


Catalogue free. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 























$ j o- For 
200 Egg 

» INCUBATOR 

Perfect in construction and 


action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. & 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 29, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the pubiic. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


2.00 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and locai points. Carries 
Puliman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 33, 
‘*FloridajExpress,’’ for Charlotte, Colum- 
bia and Savannah. Pullman sleeper to 
Jacksonville, Fort Tampa. Charleston and 
Augusta connections forall points in Flor- 
idia. No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwest- 
ern Limited,”’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations. 

5.55 A. M., No. 112, daily for 
Goldsboro and local stations; connect- 
ing at Goldsboro with Atlantic Coast 
Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wilson, 
N. C., Tarbo:o, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens - 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winston-Salem, 
Mocksviile and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Kastern North Carolina points. At Go!ds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3°25 p. I". No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksviile, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 2g for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atianta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eats, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingtun and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and loca! stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. #. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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FFICE: - 106 WEST MARTIN STRERT. 


RN rma S U Fes - ae } 4 a a S 1 
, (Organized 1908.) = 
DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS: 


EW Estar, Secretary Sreasurer WE WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of : 
Bw: ance THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
t SUBSCRIPTION RATES: A FULL-SIZED ONE DOLLAR PACKAGE OF VITAE-ORE, 


| Ingle subscription, | year... : By mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid for withia one moith’s time after receipt, if the receiver 
ingle subscription, 6 month 4 


!.tial eubeeription, § months... as ped ipaage he A on = use a, done him - pie good than all ~ — * =, = anes s or se 
octors or patent mejicines he or she has ever 1sei. Read this over again carefully, and understand we «sk our pay on 

: when it has done vou good and not before. We take all the risk ; you have nuth'ng to lose. If it does not benefit you, you 
Ve Have Referred the Matter to Mr. pay us nothing. Vitae Ore is a natural, hari, adamantine, rock-l ke sel biace-a-~enrenee)--th ane from the groun1 like 
Funkhouser. gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for Oxidization. It coniains Free [ron, Free Sulphur,and Magnesium, and one 
pickage will equal in medicinal strength ard curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful, effic.cious mineral water, 
My Dear Poe:—You ask for sug-| drunk fresh at the springs. It is a ge logical discovery, to which the e is n thing added or taken frou. It isthe marvel of 
;estions for the improvement of | thecentury f r curing such diseases © Ren, Bright’s Disease, ow, Blood ene weet Troub ©, Satnee® 
+ : and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach ard Female Disorders, La Grippe, Mala‘ia ‘ever, 
che Progressive Farmer. If you Nervous Prostra.ion and General Debility, as thousands testify, and as no ove, answering this, writing for a package, will 
| eep on at the rate you have gone| denv after using VITAE-ORK will do thes me for you, as it has done for hundreds cf ye ie re ders of macy tans es ve 
e i ; accep‘ed this offer and MADE NATURE THE'!R DOCTOR, if you will give it a triel, which none shou esitate to do on 
¥ i ag er eee sey se this liberal offer. SEND FOR A ONE DOLLAR PACKAGE AT OUR RISK. You bave nothing to lose if the medicine 
:f 1904, you will truly be sending | goes not hen fit you WE WANT N:) ONE’S MONEY WHOM VITAE-OKE DOES NOT BENEFIT. Can anything be 
-;ut the best farmers’ paper published | more fair? One package is usval ys ffici- nt to cure ordinary cas-s; two or three fur chronic, obstinate cases. Investiga.ion 
sh. South. but here is a suggestion will bear out our statement that we MEAN JUS? WHAT WE SAY in this announcement and do j ist as we «gree. Write TO- 
4 DAY for a packag: at our risk and «xpense, giving your age and ailment, so that we ma» give y«u special directions for treat- 

‘inyway. Don’t use a “cut” of a| ment, if same be necessary, and menticn this paper, so we may know that you are entitled to this liberal cffer. 
Berkshire” hog to illustrate an ad- 


--ertisement of “Chester Whites.” s6 Oo ut oO f th e Ja ws oO f D e @a th f 79 


— not good for educational pur- Cured in One Month’s Time a Serious Kidney and Rheumatic Trouble. 
4 : Yours truly, Was Broken Down, Disheartened and Almost Helpless. 


4 TAIT BUTLER. ‘ Read what Mr.M V Estes 3 Trinity Street, Atlanta, Ga., who answered our adveriisement and received a package of 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 11, 1904. Vitae-O e on tria’, says of the medicine : m : ; 

ATLANTA, GA.—When I look back at my condition and suffering during recent years, and think of rit herb3, roots, 

barks, tinctures, powders and liniments I have taken and rub ed with, all to no purpose, and that I was cu ed «t last in one 

i You Are Exactly Right, Col. Wade. month with Vitae-Ore, I stand dezed and am zed et the result. Indeed, I feel Jike exclaiming with Mr. Richardson (a corre- 
j{ditors Progressive Farmer: * spondent of the New York Herald), on closing an account of his escape from a Confederate prison during the late war between 
Se attor P ive F Baletad the States, ‘‘Out of the Jaws of Death, Out of the Mouth of Hell!’’ : ‘ 

, waitor ft rogressive farmer, iraleigh, Thirty years ago I contr-cted a di ease of the K‘dreys aud commenced pass'ng gravel from them, the pain often throwing 

N. C. meintospasms Those only who have passed through this orde:l can give an idea of the suffering connected wi h it a 

; epe'ls continued at irregular but frequent intervals down toa month ego During all this time my urin: wis highly coloie 
me were been very snuck interested tlh - rofuse and sometimes scant, but at all times charged with « yel owish, albuminous brick dust d posit. : 

,n the new steps taken in The Pro- . About three years ago I ws attacked with Rh-umat'smin myright hip joint, knees and the 

uressive Farmer. With its magnifi- ‘ eS UN muscles «ll over my boay Paysci ns told me I had Uisbetes and marked symp.oms of Brigh«’s Dis- 

ditorjal A 4 fl eas ani co ~menced to dupe me with mercory, soda, lithis, salicylic acid, po ash, etc , all of which 

, sent editorial corns, its various de- i were constantly constip ting me, an1 nearly everything I ate disagreel w h me Yoa can well im- 

- artments replete with interest, it ¢ tgine my condition and state of mind I was broken down, Gtinsenened and nelpless ‘ 

: } Vy bi By chance I had placed in my hand a Chicago paper contii sing an alv-rtisement of Vitae-Ore ; 
vould seem only  aletnd should be . like a drowning min, 1 ca ght atit, seat for it and it has p-oved to be the * Oar’’ that enabled me 
tiven; yet I am going to take a NSS Se F 3 'o paidle my trail ba queinrotte haven of Health. I used the ors in the water and it commenced 

‘fall out” with Brother Poe for a ; ? ‘ to benefit me from the first dose 11 four days I saw a marked change for the better, and so wr te 

tent bh? Wee Real ditorial of ‘ you My urine becsme «leared up in natural color In six davs the brick du.t deposit was gone. 

ence in the icacing editorial 0 F My bowels became regular. I could eat what [ wanted, and wait { did eat did n>»: hurc me and wis 

his week. When he says: “To help Lage pe fectly digested I slept sound y at ni. ht without those terrible halluc nations thit nai haantet my 

you and your family and other Wace: iN — - . but, vest of all, the pain was leaving my suffeang limbs Icould wa.k without 

North Carolina farmers and their Now, after a dollar package of Vitae Ove. I say I m better in health hase I have been in thirty 
eget ; 7 "s j ati * E ; —- 

families’—I object that the best years. All cris wonderful change in my condition is due to the virtue of one oanc: of Ore taken 
. r from Mother Earth. Would that I could press upon every one suffering with Kidneys, S omach, Liver, Rheumatisn etc., 

eevee paper in the Southland should what I know cf the virtues of Vitae-Ore Take it according t» directions, but always in hot water, and you wi | not be long 

've confined to North Carolina. I| in joining with mein s ncing the prisises - Vitae Ore and Palsing Thee. Nocl fer ae ef- ‘ 
ae ’ . _| forts in introducing this grand boon to suffering humanity. Theo Noel’s name should go WL ‘ 

f pion ¢. Suppose the Business Man down to posterity side »y side with that of Harvey, one for discovering the Circulation of P a a 

‘spl would object, so I move] the blood, the other for unearthing Nature’s means of purifying it. 

a reconsideration, for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer ‘Ves us all in #2 -APTIREES OF YEAS AFTER. 


\Each State should have 10,00 or 15,- ATLANTA. GA-—My faith in Vitae-Ore grows stronger ev2ry day. I suffered with Kidney trouble for years and never got 
< cent ’, | any re ief until I used Vitae-Ore ; that did the work, and I am still well. Can get insurance on my life in a1y company that 
,200 progressive farmers wanting and 


; : accepts men of my age. M. V. ESLES. 
ytaking their best adapted paper. 


|,Open up, Brother Poe, let us all in. Ba This offer will cha)lenge the attertion and consideration, and afterward the gratitute of every li: ing person who 
| We'll d heen hil a desires be ter health or who cuffers ptins., ills and diseases which have defied tue medical world aud yrown worse with age. 
Agia O our best to help you, and! We care mt for your skepticism, but ask only vour inve-t'gation, and at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, by 
| we know you will help us. sending to us for package on trial, Address, 


Sincerely yours, 


rowan. | THEO. NOEL COC., ¥.—..2°°' Chicago 


Cornelia, Ga., Jan. 12, 1904. 
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: ( kesa Clean e {testimonials. Also tus 
81 told her not to tell you I told her.” ( make ean Sweep and testimonia Also fust ® 
BARON ROSEROY (57666) by the sot longer affved to pen ten. a . Pe Oe eet 
=== clearing timber iand. 


q her.” Stella: “She’s a mean thing— : - Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps. Pulis an Ordinary Grub in 14 Minutes. « 

SElla: “Well, I told her I wouldn't Aberdeen Angus Cattle, 4) ¢ssstevs.e5. Nd rarer) Sek § |. X-L. Grusacr, 
not !onger afford to pay tax 

g Angus bull) in service. We aim to @ Free, civing prices, terms 5 = ee YZ = iA Ee sa 

ici DOMESTIC TROUBLES. produce the best cattle of true Angus ¢ MILNE M £G. CO., 838 Sth St., Mo he Me ss Milne ros. forSHETLAND PONY Cutalogne. § 


Py Reever wwrwwrs 
Ella: “Bella told me that you told - i: Meee 
of Two Avres gt r yy \r Be aye He es ‘information regarding ad 
‘tell you she told me—so don’t tell . . & ERBIA STUMP MACHINE, } 
world-famous GaY BLACKBIRD (sire @ es or _inproductive timber Pee : : 
type and firs -class breeding. Our rewe ye eeerey: 


per ene PSs Si Samay Home Herd {| HAWKEYE GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE 
P her I did”—Brooklyn Life. semua famous Gaz puacenean (tire | ¢es or inproduative uber «fea Winall ~ mt 2-HORSE HAWKEY 


ew ew weww we ow eee ee 





ie sat is exceptional to find a family | | guelity. Every animal gua anteed y . . . 
si ; ib ust as represe. ted. ‘ome and see (5 Ch B k h P 
1 where there are no domestic rup p Some as fine bulisas were ever bred, 01ce er § Ire | S 
|. tures occasionally, but these can be or write to oe; RN He FOR SALE! 

f i H ) epot Fitzzera N.U.; kyrdville, Va. 
»; lessened by having Dr. King’s New 0 24 miles from Darville, Va.’ $750 AND $10 00 EACH, 

4 mie Pills -wipeae. Much trouble t a@ Refer to any customer, 4 ee give Pairs no akin. Ges ee 
i ; ; Oar Dow ready for service. Price $12 50. 
: Bas ong 5 13 eir great work in a eh = One extra fine young Sow, $15.90 «ne 
if tomach and Liver troubles. They — Kpanish Jack. 30 months old, 54 Inches 
| not only relieve you, but cure. 25c.| When writing advertisers please | D'<! Price $160. Ail stock entitled to 


y : 1 ° registration, W. J. SHUFORD 
{at all druggists. mention this paper. . Hickory, N. 0. 
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